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THE SCHOOL GARDEN AS AN INSTRUMENT OF SOUND EDUCATION. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


It would at first seem unnecessary to discus such 
a question. Why may we not take it for granted? 
Nearly every one seems willing to admit that the 
school garden might be so used as to be an instru- 
ment of sound education. Why not rest the dis- 
cussion there and proceed to introduce school gar- 
dens as fast as possible? That is what many people 
seem quite willing to do. Will they not be quite as 
willing to put them out when the tide of discussion 
turns and the school garden movement is under 
the ban of criticism? For the tide will turn. The 
school garden will not accomplish all the wonderful 
things that it is being advertised to accomplish, 
Some of our conservative friends will soon be say- 
ing: “Back to the fundamentals! School garden- 
ing isa fad! It came in with trumpet blasts, and 
was to cure all of our educational ills. It has run 
its course, and must be put aside with the other 
fads, nature study, drawing, and manual training!” 

Is it not worth while to take time to discuss the 
pedagogical value of this latest applicant for a place 


in our crowded course of study, and not blunder in | 


only to blunder out again? 

We do well to remember that the school garden- 
ing is only one form of the great movement of in- 
dustrial education. 

It seems well to me to divide my paper into two 
parts. In the first I shall deal with the importance 
of industrial education for the public schools. In 
the second part I shall use the school garden as an 
illustration of such industrial work as seems to be 
appropriate for our schools. Just at this time there 
seems to be a great awakening to the importance 
of industrial education. Is this apparent enthusi- 
asm well founded? What really is the general atti- 
tude toward industrial education fer the public 
schools? 

At a very important meeting recently held in one 
of our large cities, a prominent educator from one 
of our great universities was urging the importance 
of introducing at once into our schools some form 
of industrial education. His whole address was in 
favor of such immediate introduction. Just before 
finishing, his real attitude toward the subject was 
revealed when he said: “We should at least put 
some work of this character into the upper gram- 
mar grades and some into the last years of the high 
school.” After the meeting I asked several super- 
intendents who are very much in sympathy with 
the movement what they thought of that address. 
Every one of them agreed with the sentiments there 
expressed. In other words, very many of our most 
thoughtful superintendents seem to think that a 
slight modification of our present course of study— 
the addition in the upper grades of a little manual 


training—will do the trick, will patch up the weak 
places and make our courses balanced. This seems 
to me absurd. It is not so much a new subject that 
is needed in our schools as it is a new spirit. 

Now that is what is needed in our schools. 
Things must be shaken up. We must go at our 
problem from a.different point of view. As Pesta- 
lozzi said, “The educational coach must be turned 
completely around and go in the opposite direc- 
tion.” We want to ask ourselves such questions 
as these :— 


Can there be sound education withous industrial 
education? 


What part does industrial education play in the 
education of a man? 

Why should the schools take it up? 

How shall the schools take it up? 

It is well to look about and see how the good 
Lord has been educating men. The process has 
been going on for many years, and though the form 
is continually changing, the fundamental principles 
have always remained the same, and they will re- 
main the same for ‘some time to come. Every man 
who has become a real leader has, to use the words 
of Rev. William C. Gannett, become so by follow- 
ing the simple rules of “order, diligence, patience, 
honesty.” “The conditions for them as for us are 
largely the plod, the drill, the long discipline of 
toil.” 

We are all familiar with the writings of Professor 
James, who has pointed out so clearly the necessity 
for phvsical expression as a continued accompani- 
ment of impression. Weare quite willing to admit 
that the body must be made strong and subservient 
to the mind. And we have hastened to put physi- 
cal training and some formal manual training into 
our schools. We are not so clear in our minds as 
to the value of work to bring about such a condi- 
tion. Those people who labor most with the hands 
are the least educated in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and we associate a lack of intelligence and 
culture with physical labor. A 

“A good education,” says Plato, “is that which 
gives to the body and to the soul all the beauty and 
all the perfection of which they are capable.” 

Such an education demands, among other 
things :— 

First, a strong, healthy body. 

Second, a body trained to do the will of the mind, 
and a mind made alert through physical experience. 

These two points have found expression in the 
statement that a young child should be first a per- 
fect animal. 


Third, the right eAfituide toward life and toward 
people. 
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The first. two’ may ‘come through’ play» and 
through artificial exercises, but the third and most 
important one, never. 

In fact, if-we will but look away from our schools, 
with their artificial conditions, for a little, we may 
see how God has. been educating men through the 
ages. If our eyes are open we shall soon see that 
very young children play, but very soon they com- 
mence to work. 

And the strong physique is the rule only among 
those people who do regularly hard physical labor. 
And the same may be said regarding the sound 
mind. The judgment of a man so trained is worth 
much more than that of the mere man of books. 

These facts are so fully borne out in modern psy- 
chology that I do not need to dwell upon them. 
But the third point does not yet seem to have re- 
ceived such general acceptance. Must one indeed 
labor with hie hands in order to have and to keep 
the right attitude toward life? I certainly believe 
so. Emerson says :— 

“T hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning 
to be said of the dignity and necessity of labor to 
every citizen. There is virtue vet in the hoe and 
the spade, for learned as well as for unlearned 
hands. And labor is everywhere welcome; always 
we are invited to work. , 

“But the doctrine of the farm is merely this, that 
every man ought to stand in primary relation with 
the work of the world, ought to do it himself,—and 
for this reason, that labor is God’s education; that 
he only is a sincere learner, he only can become a 
master who learns the secrets of labor, and who by 
real cunning extorts from nature its sceptre.” 

Tt is well to remember that most people spend 
most of their time in getting a living, but in getting 
a living they get all things, patience, perseverance, 
sympathy for others, and an understanding of the 
needs of society. 

From getting a living for one’s self one grows 
into getting a living for one’s family, and through 
the proper care of his family he comes into proper 
relations with church and state. 

And you will remember that Goethe, in his pic- 
ture of a pedagogic Utopia, makes everybody work 
with his hands. One set of students form a com- 
munity for mining, another for the rearing of 
horses, and the basis of all their study is the real 
labor connected with that branch of education with 
which they are engaged. 

If we can agree that education demands: First, 
a strong, healthy body; second, a body trained to 
do the will of the mind and a mind made alert 
through physical experience; and third, the right 
attitude toward life and toward people, then we do 
well to test our schools along these three lines :— 

Does the ordinary public school 

1. Build up or tear down the physique of the 
child? 

2. Train his body to obey his mind and develop 
in him sound judgment regarding the every-day 
affairs of life? 

3. Build up a right attitude toward life and 
people? 

We answer these questions in our minds as fast 
as they are stated. Our schools are training away 
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from those things which industrial training is sup- 
posed to give. 

See yonder high school boy. His coat is of the 
latest cut; his collar is white and lustrous. His 
mother scrubs to keep him so. Ask him to sweep 
up the dirt which he and his fellow-students have 
made, and hear him answer: “Do you take me for 
the janitor?” 

Or see this sweet girl of sixteen, who is proud to 
declare that her mother will not let her spoil her 
hands in dish water. os 

It is easy to prove that the home is as responsible 
as the school. Both the modern home and the 
modern school seem to be conspiring to educate 
our children without physical labor and away from 
thought of physical labor. But we are here par- 
ticularly concerned with the responsibility of the 
schools in the matter. 

In the report on industria! and technical educa- 
tion which is. deservedly : ing so much atten- 
tion, Mr. Martin has s)1 very clearly several 
things in connection with eaucation as it used to be 
in New England. 

First, there were two systems,—the liberal, in 
school; the vocational or apprentice, out of school. 
Second, these systems supplemented each other. 

Third, the apprentice system has disappeared, 
and, to use the words of the report :— 

“In place of two systems of training, balancing 
each other and mutually co-operative, there came 
to be but one, absorbing all the time and thought 
and interest of the children and youth,—a system 
of education isolated and one-sided. 

“Well-to-do people are everywhere lamenting 
that there is nothing for their children to do. The 
children are always receiving and never giving. 
Food, clothing, shelter, education, amusement all 
come to them as freely as the air and the sunshine. 

“The effects of these changes repeatedly brought 
to the attention of the commission are not most 
serious where we might naturally expect, in a lack 
of manual efficiency, though that’is marked, but on 
the intellectual and moral side. There is a one- 
sided sense of values, a one-sided view of life, and 
a wrong attitude toward labor. Not having any 
share in productive labor, and being out of touch 
with it, the youth have no standards by which to 
measure timegor possessions or pleasures in terms 
of cost. Many persons believe that about this point 
centre some of the gravest of present-day social 
problems.” 

You have, I believe, already discussed the recom- 
mendations of the commission. I would like 
simply to call attention to the fact that if these rec- 
ommendations are really carried out, we must find 
some way for giving the children physical labor 
which is real, productive, and which meets a recog- 
nized need of the school or the community. 

Shall the school recognize this industrial work, 
without which no human being can be educated? 
Shall it encourage and foster this as an integral and 
necessary part of all true education? Or shall it go 
on disregarding this and throwing all of the weight 
of its influence against it? 

If now we are fully convinced that some form or 
forms of industrial education are necessary in the 
proper education of every child, we would seem to- 
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be ready to turn to the second part of our paper and 
discuss the school garden as one appropriate instru- 
ment of such education. 

The child is born into a world of mystery. The 
business of education is to help him to understand 
his environment, to be able to adapt himself to it, 
and to adapt it to his own needs. The environment 
acts upon the child and the child reacts upon the 
environment. 

Every normal child feels in the spring, the time 
of the making of gardens, indefinite longings; na- 
ture, animate and inanimate, wooes him; the woods 
call to him; the birds sing for him; even the 
breezes bewitch him. He longs for the free, wild 
life of field and woods. The school garden is the 
best means yet offered for satisfying this natural 
longing of the child. Not only so, but it is the 
civilized way of answering to this call. It is the 
way in which the majority of men living outside of 
cities are responding to it. It is the way in which 
every man and woman in the world would do well 
to respond to it. It takes the wild longings, and 
instead of repressing, turns them to advantage in 
making life more comfortable, more understand- 
able, and more beautiful. 

To get the matter more definite in our minds, let 
us picture to ourselves an ordinary boy with his 
garden. I am thinking of a school garden in the 
home of the garden—in the country, or in a village 
with the country all about. A city garden has its 
value, but it is away from its natural environment, 
and must be artificial, and, like all things artificial, 
it must give many wrong impressions. 

Our boy is in the fourth grade, and so about nine 
yeats of age. He is given a plot of ground 16x7 
feet, in which he may plant vegetables. He has a 
choice between several different kinds of vegetables. 
In another plot 8x4 feet he may plant flowers. He 
is also interested in class plots containing straw- 
berries and experimental beds devoted to cereals, 
peanuts, and other vegetables in which the class in 
geography may become interested. He is pretty 
certain to have a garden at home which is wholly 
or in large part of his own planning. 

Now how does the pedagogy come into such 
work? In laying out the garden and planning it, 
the child is dealing with real things and real condi- 
tions, and so we have the best kind of objective 
work. Every step is here based on sense percep- 
tion, and sense perception, you will remember, was 
one of the most important of the contributions of 
Pestalozzi to modern pedagogy. The work is done 
by children themselves, hence we have self-activity. 
There is some chance for choice and personal ini- 
tiative, and so the creative self-activity comes in. 
Seli-activity and creative self-activity are the magic 
words which Froebel gave us. 

As the work goes on with planting, weeding, 
watering, fighting insect enemies, and welcoming 
the birds and toads, the above pedagogical princi- 
ples are continually being applied. The work is 
objective, the child is active, imitative, and in some 
degree creative. 

Not only so, but the child sees there various ob- 
jects in their natural relations to each other and to 
himself. He sees the relation of the plant to the 
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soil, the sunshine, the rain, of plant to animal life, 
and of plont and animal life to men. He not only 
sees these relations, but he feels them—they be- 
come a very part of him. He thus gets real.knowl- 
edge of real things in a real way. Such knowledge 
is power, power to do, power to understand a basis 
jor good apperception. The modern doctrines of 
interest and of apperception are certainly in and 
through such work. The child, because of such 
work, will be the better able to understand plant 
life in all parts of the world, past, present, and 
future. If he sells a portion of his products, as he 
should be allowed to do, he will get glimpses of 
the dependence of man upon the product of the 
earth and of the importance of the work of the 
farmer. If a part of his products are used in his 
own home, he will understand something of the joy 
which comes from productive labor well done. If 
our boy is again given garden work in the upper 
grades, considerable*work may be done toward de- 
veloping what Mr. ‘Martin has called “industrial in- 
telligence,” and he will be the better able to meet 
the modern industrial and social demands. 

We have noted how the garden work comes as a 
response td6 the natural demand of the child, and 
how many of the pedagogical principles of our 
great educational leaders are at once suggested 
when we consider such work. Let us now reverse 
the process, and, starting with the great doctrines 
of modern pedagogy, test this kind of work by 
them. 

Modern pedagogy can, I believe, be fairly well 
compassed in five statements :— 

The doctrine of sense perception. 
The doctrine of relations. 

The doctrine of apperception. 
The doctrine of interest. 

. The doctrine of habit formation. 

We are coming to see that these doctrines cannot 
in practice be separated, but must merge into each 
other. In other words, sense perception is not nor- 
mally developed when the senses are exercised 
upon a potato bought at a city market and brought. 
into the schoolroom regardless of the doctrines of 
relations, of interest, and of all the others. 

But if a potato is planted, and watched, and 
tended throughout its cycle of plant life, and if the 
product is used for food, then the sense perception 
is developed upon something seen in its natural re- 
lations to earth, air, sun, and water and to the needs 
of man; certain interests are being built up; a basis 
for right ‘apperception is being established, and 
right habits are being founded. 

All these doctrines of modern pedagogy merge 
together, then, into one, viz., education—living ; 
and living means the gradual unfolding of the soul 
through reaction upon environment, physical, in- 
dustrial, and social. The school garden gives many 
opportunities for such unfolding. 

In fact, this conception of education is gaining 
ground through just such industrial work as the 
school garden affords, Just as in psychology the 
old doctrine of the mind as made up of separate 
faculties has given way to the conception of the 
mind as a unity, so in pedagogy the attempt to train 
the child physically at one time and mentally at 
another, and then to sub-divide the mental and train 
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him on the sensory side at one time, on the apper- 
ceptive at another, and on the interest side at 
another, is giving place to the pedagogy which puts 
the whole boy at school at once. A live boy ina 
live schoo]. And I know of no form of work which 
has thus far been introduced into our schools that 
is helping so much as is the school garden toward 
the development of this latest and best thought in 
pedagogy. Certainly, then, the school garden is an 
instrument of sound education. 

In closing, let us review briefly the points which 
we have considered :— 

1. There is a growing demand for industrial 
education in our public schools. 

2. Many educational leaders who favor such a 
demand seem to think that slight modifications of 
our present curriculum ought to satisfy this de- 
mand. 

3. Others feel that the school is now expected 
to do the work in education formerly done by both 
the school and the apprenticeship system. 

4. That the school is at present simply continu- 
ing its former line of work, and is therefore “iso- 
lated and one-sided.” 

5. That education can be rounded out only by 
the introduction of industrial work throughout the 
grades. 

6. That this industrial education must be of 
such a character as to (a) strengthen the body, (b) 
train the mind to co-operate with the body, and (c) 
give a right attitude toward life and society. 

%. That the industrial work! must therefore 
consist of real physical labor which is productive, 
which is needed, and for which the child shall re- 
ceive directly or indirectly some adequate compen- 
sation. 

8. We have considered the school garden as a 
form of industrial education which may be so used 
as to meet the above-mentioned requirements. 

9. We have seen how this form is a response 
to the nature of the child. 

10. How it lends itself to the exemplification of 
the most important teachings on modern pedagogy. 

11. And how finally it is forcing us to see that 
all attempts to educate the child in accordance with 
separate or isolated principles are artificial and so 
doomed to failure. 

12. That education is an organic whole, a 
growth, a life, an unfolding, a continuous progres- 
sion of readjustments of the soul to the ever-chang- 
ing physical and social environment. 

It ought to be noted that if school gardening is 
to accomplish what has been suggested, several 
things must be true, viz. :— 

It must be work and not play. It must be to 
the child, in some degree, what the farm is to the 
farmer. It must be planned and conducted with 
the idea that it is to vield a fair return for the labor 
which is put into it, and that the child who does the 
work is to reap the reward of his labors. - 

We ought to remind ourselves in closing that 
such school garden work as I have in mind will 
make the child industrious, thoughtful, and sympa- 
thetic. It will cultivate simple tastes, and will help 
him toward the appreciation of such sentiments as 
we find expressed by Hawthorne :— 

“In chaste and warm affections, humble wishes, 
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and honest toil for some useful end there is health 
for the mind, and quiet for the heart, the prospect 
of a happy life, and the fairest hope of heaven.”— 
Address before the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion. 


OUR MANNERS AND MANNERISMS. 


BY ALICE DINSMORE. 


A little girl, on almost her first day at school, 
was finding so much difficulty with the lesson as- 
signed her that a child somewhat more proficient 
was given the privilege of helping her. After they 
had been working together for some time, the prin- 
cipal said to the young pupil: “Are you getting 
along nicely?” “Oh, ves,” was her reply, “Daisy 
is just as cross as a teacher.” 

In this mind, with seven years’ experience of life 
and less than a week of school, being a teacher and 
being cross were virtually synonymous terms. 

Was she right? Would our sharp tones, our 
exactions and reproofs sound cross to ourselves if 
we heard them given by a lawyer to his clients or 
by a pastor to his parishioners? Our pupils, stand- 
ing in much the same relation, deserve no less cour- 
teous treatment. Severe we are sometimes obliged 
to be, and firm always we ought to be, but if we 
have the self-control requisite for successful teach- 
ing, our habitual manner is pleasant. 

But some of us, whom the ‘most critical pupils 
would not think of calling cross, have mannerisms 
that work us no little harm. Perhaps it is because 
our work calls for so much repetition that we fall 
into mannerisms more easily than people in other 
callings. They are painfully common among us, 
and iar more detrimental, I believe, than we realize. 

A few illustrations will serve to bring many to 
every reader’s mind :— 

A college professor of wide reputation and supe- 
rior talent loses in power because he has the un- 
fortunate habit of rubbing the end of his nose with 
the back of his hand. In the most forceful period 
of his lecture, at the most critical point in his 
demonstration, this movement is made, and with it 
there always comes to his class the suggestion of 
uncouthness, not to sav vulgarity. Another pro- 
fessor whose evesight is defective loses much of 
the respect that is her due by giving a squint that 
is little short of idiotic as she takes her place in the 
recitation room. A third professor has so halting 
and timid a gait as he enters the room as to inspire 
nothing so strongly as lack of confidence. A cer- 
tain teacher’s satirical repetition of a pupil’s answer 
if not exactly correct, intended probably to show 
to the ear where the error lies, has grown into an 
offensive mannerism—one that pupils not only dis- 
like, but dread. 

It is perhaps straining a point to call moodiness 
a mannerism, and vet it is suggested in this connec- 
tion. The teacher who is patient and pleasant and 
reasonable to-day and just the reverse to-morrow 
is the most unendurable. Scholars who are so 
fortunate as to have parents and friends of equable 
dispositions are often at a loss to understand teach- 
ers of the moody order. They soon learn to avoid 
them as much as possible. The uncertainty of how 
a request or a question will be met leads them to 
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shrink from venturing either. 


rect. He has no right to appear disagreeable be- 
cause he feels so. 

A wise woman whom 1 know is convinced that 
grown people are satisfied with what they are. 
Whether they avowedly accept the idea that 
“organization is fate” or not, they live and act as if 
they accept it. When a mentor like herself tells 
them of their faults of character or bearing, they 
seldom change. If 'she is correct, it is useless for 
me to write what I am writing; but I hope she is 
wrong—that in scme of us there is a possibility of 
reform. 

If, however, what I say is of no avail for teachers 
themselves, it_ may suggest fresh vigilance with 
pupils in whose manners and bearing they are in- 
tensely interested. Every day we note tricks of 
manner in them which we ought to try to correct. 
We see lines deepening in foreheads that ought to 
be smooth twenty years hence. We note a certain 
pertness (that was doubtless the source of much 
amusement in the family, and therefore unchecked 
in the little child) growing into a most offensive 
manner in the girl of sixteen. We notice that a 
boy is taking on a swagger that he is very likely 
mistaking for manliness. These and many other 
tendencies may easily become mannerisms or worse, 
and the causes of no end of trouble to our pupils 
in later years. 

A teacher from New England once told me 
about his first experience in a country school in 
the Northwest. Of not over fine manners -himself, 
he was shocked at the lack of good breeding among 
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Such a fault—for 
serious fault it surely is—a teacher is bound to cor- 
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his pupils. “I made up my mind the first day,” he 
said, “that I would teach them some manners, what- 
ever else I did; almost anybody could teach them 
geography and grammar, but this might be their 
only chance to learn the first elements of proper 
conduct.” 

Many teachers have had like experiences, prob- 
ably, but in extreme cases of this sort, where every 
pupil has glaring faults of manner, there is less 
likelihood of the teacher’s failing in his duty than 
in such cases as those I am considering, where 
minor faults need to be overcome. It is not a 
pleasant duty to take a pupil aside and tell him of 
some unfortunate expression or gesture that is fast 
becoming habitual; to some it may seem an un- 
necessary task, but sufficient reflection will con- 
vince us that it is a duty. % 

We who ‘have taught ‘long ‘enough to count 
among our choicest friends men and women who 
were once our pupils, and regretfully notice that 
mannerisms which they ‘had as children are now 
strongly accentuated, certainly have good reasons 
for not repeating the mistake of neglecting similar 
faults or freaks in our present pupils. Parents may 
have one generation to rebuke them, but alast 
teachers may live to have several. 

With the over-weight of work many of us have, 
and the more important faults in mental habits and 
moral qualities always before us, it is easy to find 
excuse for neglecting the effort of overcoming our 
own or our pupils’ mannerisms. But most of us 
could do a little more than we have done, and the 
sum total of regrets that we are piling up is going 
to be painfully high at the best. 


THE COLLEGE OF THE FUTURE.—(IV.) 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


[A graduate of Harvard. 1856, a member of the board 
of overseers for the last twenty-four years. ] 

As to the observing faculties, in my college days 
their existence was unrecognized. It is simply 
amazing to note the extent to which, liberally edu- 
cated through generations, having eves, we see, and 
yet fail to observe. Problems of greatest moment 
when once solved obvious of solution, thus remain 
unsolved, even by those most thoroughly grounded 
in the humanities. Could a more striking instance 
he imagined than that of the mosquito? Immemo- 
rially we have gone on staggering under the burden 
of malaria and the terror of yellow fever; and all 
the time we have persisted in regarding the mos- 
quito as an annoying and irritating, but quite harm- 
less, insect of the order Diptera, against the bite of 
which hardly any precaution was taken. Recently 
the trained observer has turned his attention upon 
the buzzing torment the inobservant naturalist had 
carefully classified, and we slowly awoke to the fact 
that the serpent kingdom, combined with that of 
beasts of prey, are, so far as the human race is con- 
cerned, comparatively speaking, innocuous. The 
mosquito is more to be feared by man than the 
whole reptile creation. 

Thus the work of the trained observer is of in- 
finite importance in every branch of research. That 


the habit of careful observation can be educated 
is obvious; that it should be imparted early few 
will be disposed to deny; that even now it is recog- 
nized, except incidentally, in any college curriculum 
nobody pretends. Yet it is at the very foundation 
of every course in natural science, and, for that 
matter, of every course in social and applied science, 
also. At Harvard they for two centuries lived and 
moved contentedly with implicit faith in the truth 
and finality of the Mosaic cosmogony: at last men 
came along who, in spite of their college training, 
observed as well as saw, and, like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, the faith of centuries melted away. 
Confronted by really observing eyes, it proved an 
insubstantial pageant. Generation after generation 
those learned professors had walked the familiar 
streets and contemplated the everlasting hills,—all 
God's handiwork; and, until Agassiz enlightened 
them, the significance of yonder boulder in the field, 
or those scratches on the stones by the wayside, or 
those layers of clay and gravel in the cutting, quite 
escaped their pur-blind gaze. The college taught 


the humanities and ‘philosophy ; the intelligent use 
of the eves was beneath its dignity and none of its 
affair. 

My own belief is that the college is simply an in- 
tellectual training school—a mental gymnasium, 
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no more and no less. As it is the function of the 
gymnasium to turn out the athlete with no muscle 
developed at the expense of any other—everything, 
back, shoulders, arms, legs, and lungs and heart 
in perfect proportion—so should it be the function 
of the college to turn out the student thoroughly 
trained in the use of all his faculties, and supplied 
in all brain action. The end in view is not acquired 
knowledge, but the control of every faculty for the 
quick acquisition of knowledge. 

Fifty-four years ago, when the class of 1856 en- 
tered Harvard, the college—and be it remembered 
always it is the college, the undergraduate depart- 
ment alone, we are considering—the college, as I 
have already said, in 1852 reported 320 students— 
four classes,’ averaging exactly eighty members 
each. It was what would now be considered a 
small college—to-day Williams, Tufts, Amherst, 
Brunswick, and Dartmouth average 600 under- 
graduates each, 150 members to every class. One 
and ali they are larger than Harvard then was. 
Harvard, accordingly, in 1850 was of just the 
proper size to allow in theory of close personal 
touch between instructor and student. Every one, 
professor or student—teacher or taught—connected 
with the institution was supposedly individual. 
What in my own case that touch amounted to I 
havé already set forth, A more complete separa- 
tion of the mature from the immature could hardly 
have existed. But, assuming that eighty is the 
proper limit of a college—that number of students 
a competent master can familiarize himself with 
personally and individually influence, mind acting 
on mind—-in that case Harvard then would have 
numbered four separate colleges, each with its own 
directing head and mind—president, dean, chan- 
cellor, master, however he might have been desig- 
nated. Now there would be some twenty or more 
such colleges. Presumably each college would 
have its specialty—that line of instruction and elec- 
tives to which its master most inclined—classic, 
mathematic, history, physics, philosophy, and so on. 

Passing his admittance examination at the pre- 
paratory school at Andover, or Exeter, or Concord, 
or Groton, selecting perhaps the college more espe- 
cially devoted to the classics, at the proper time he 
would present himself to, we will say, the master 
of Holworthy. Like a young horse going from 
the training field to the racing stables, a record of 
pedigree and performances would have preceded 
him, and be in the hands of the master. Then, face 
to face, the two would proceed to “size” each other. 
The result would be a program of study reaching 
forward through the entire college course—studies 
prescribed and elective, only to be changed with the 
consent and upon the advice of the master. Had 
such a system been in use during the mid-decen- 
niums of the last century, I now know well enough 
what my college course ought to have been—what 
it might have been had I been blessed with guid- 
ance, wise or kindly: something, I everlastingly re- 
gret to say, wholly different from what it was. 
Grouping the faculties, and giving due emphasis 
to aptitudes and inclination, to the account of the 
imaginative qualities would have been assigned 
Greek, German, and English, all to be followed up 
systematically, consecutively, and persistently from 
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the day of entrance to that of graduation. To this 
I would readily have assented. Not so when it 
next came to providing for the supplying and de- 
veloping of my reasoning faculties. For that a 
continuous course in mathematics was necessary, 
and even now I can hear myself vigorously protest- 
ing, earnestly pleading against it. I hated mathe- 
matics. I had no aptitude for figures or demon- 
strations; I never could attain any considerable 
degree of algebraic or geometric proficiency. Then 
would have come in the counsel of the maturer 
mind. “Young man,” the master would have said, 
“you have now given a conclusive reason for the 
selection of that study as an elective in your par- 
ticular case. Your mind calls for just such discip- 
line. Loose, easy thinking is your besetting weak- 
ness. Mentally you are. active-minded, also 
slovenly. Above all else, you must accustom your- 
self to following out a train of thought at once exact 
and sustained to a-given result.” And so saying, 
he would simply have uttered truth. I know it 
now. Accordingly, mathematics, diversified pos- 
sibly by logic, would in my case have been pre- 
scribed for the entire college course from its A to 
its Z. Next, provision would have been made for 
the observing faculty; and again, having eyes, I 
saw, and ever since have seen, at best but imper- 
fectly. I stood in great need of a severe training 
in observation; courses in chemistry, geology, 
botany, and forestry should have been provided. I 
should have been compelled to take note. And 
thus my college course would have been mapped 
out for me on scientific considerations from my 
own commencement to my college commencement. 

Could T have my way, I would now break our 
traditional academic system into fragments, as 
something which had long since done its work and 
is now quite outgrown: and I would somehow get 
back to the close contact of mind upon mind. I 
would to a large extent do away with this arm’s- 
length lecture room education for the college pe- 
riod. I would develop an elective system based on 
scientific principles and the study of the individual ; 
properly regulated, it should be intelligently applied. 
I would prescribe one of the classic tongues, Greek 
or Latin, as a compulsory study to the day of 
graduation, the one royal road to a knowledge of 
all that is finest in letters and in art. I would force 
every student to reason closely all through his col- 
lege days; while no man not trained to observe 
and equal! to tests in observation should receive a 
degree. Beyond this I would let the student elect. 
He might follow his aptitudes.—Extract from Com- 
mencement Day Address at Columbia University. 


TIMES AND SEASONS. 
Day hath its seasons 
Such us hath the year, 
Morning .is spring 
With all her grace and charm, 
Noon is mid-summer, 
Afternoon is fall. 
Cometh the eve, the winter of them all. 


False love hath seasons 

Such as hath the year, 

Its noon is summer, 

Aye wonderful to man, 

Its dawn is spring. 

Summer fades to fall, 

Cometh chill night, the winter of them all. 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 
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BIRTH OF CALIFORNIA’S NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY PRESIDENT MORRIS ELMER DAILEY, LL.D., 
State Normal School, San Jose. 


Soon after California was admitted to the Union 
the pioneer educators of the state led by John 
Swett and A. J. Moulder began to urge upon the 
legislature the necessity for the establishment of 
a state normal school. 

State Superintendent Andréw J. Moulder says: 
“When I appealed personally to the members of 
the legislature at that early day to pass the law 
organizing the school, not a few of them admitted 


DR. MORRIS ELMER DAILEY. 


that they did not know what a normal school was. 
It was several years after I recommended the 
measure before legislators could be educated up to 
a knowledge and appreciation of the value of such 
an institution.” 

Finally an act passed the California legislature 
May 2, 1862, providing for the establishment of a 
state normal school and appropriating $3,000 for 
its support for five months. By this act the state 
board of education (composed of the governor, 
the surveyor-general, and the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction) together with the city 
superintendents of San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and Marysville, constituted thé board of trustees 
of the state normal school. 

The act further provided that the normal school 
should be opened in the city of San Francisco on 
or before the first day of June, 1862. Females of 
fifteen years or over and males of the age of 
eighteen years or over were entitled to admission 
upon deciaring in writing their intention to engage 
permanently in teaching in the common schools of 
California. Those who would not certify to such 
an intention were charged a tuition of $5.00 per 
month. Two students who attended during the 
first term declined to sign this declaration and 
were required to pay tuition. | 

The board of state normal school trustees held 
its first meeting May 23, 1862, at “which time 
Governor Stanford was elected chairman and Su- 
perintendent Tait of San Francisco, secretary. 

State Superintendent Moulder offered a resolu- 
tion by which the number of students admitted 
into the state normal school should be limited to 
sixty. It seems that many thought that the school 
would be crowded, hut on June 1 no students had 
- applied; and when the school finally opened on 
Monday, July 21, 1862, in San Francisco, only six 
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students were present; one man and five women 
Ahira Holmes of San Francisco was principal. 

At the end ofthe first term thirty-one students 
were enrolled, three of whom were men; and at the 
close of the year, May 14, 1863, four students re- 
ceived diplomas. This closed the first year’s work 
of the first California state normal school. Since 
then the number of graduates has increased to 
3,746. ; 

The school continued in San Francisco. until 
1870. In March of that year the legislature se- 
lected San Jose as the permanent location for the 
state normal school, and enacted a law.providing 
for the selection of a site and the erection of a 
building. 

Some changes were now made in the composi- 
tion of the board of trustees. By the act of the 
legislature the governor, the state superintendent 
of public instruction, and five others to be ap- 
pointed by the governor were constituted the board 
of normal school trustees. In August, 1870, the 
board formally accepted from the city of San Jose 
for the use of the normal school the property then 
known as Washington square, containing over 
twenty-six acres. As provided for in the act-the 


sqtlare was éonvéyéd'to then with) the condition 


that whenever the state normal school should be 


* removed from thig'site the land should revert to 


the city of San. Jose. 
The corner-stone of the first California state 
normal school building was laid October 20, 1870, 


TRAINING SCHOOL AND TENNIS COURT. 
California State Normal School, San Jose, Calif. 


and the school, opened its first session in San Jose 
June 14, 1871. As soon as the school was perma- 
nently located steps were taken to organize a train- 
ing school. The pupils admitted were taken from 
the public schools of San Jose, and their number 
was limited to forty. For the first year the senior 
class was not required to teach but to spend some 
time in observation. 

In 1891-2 the present training school building 
was erected at a cost of $47,500. The present 
1905-6 enrollment of the training school is over 
four hundred, representing all the grades from the 
kindergarten to the high school. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees held 
August 4, 1873, Professor Charles H. Allen was 
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elected principal. The period of growth and ex- 
pansion of the state normal school commences with 
the principalship of Charles H. Allen. He gathered 
about him a strong corps of teachers, men and 
women of strong personality and in thorough sym- 
pathy with normal school work. 

On February 10, 1880, the original normal 
school building was burned. A large part of the 
library and a portion of the furniture were saved. 
The entire loss to the state was estimated at $304,- 
000. Ina short time the present brick building 
was erected by the state at a cost of $149,000. 

From the time the state normal school opened 
in San Francisco in 1862 until it opened in San Jose 
in 1871 the course of study was but one year in 
length. It opened in San Jose with a two-vyears’ 
course, which was extended to a three-years’ course 
in 1876. In 1894 the joint board of normal 
school trustees adopted a four-vears’ course of 
study for all the normal schools of the state, ad- 
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mission being based upon completion of the gram- 
mar grades. 

In 1901 the demand fora higher standard of 
scholarship among teachers was met by placing the 
admission to the San Jose state normal school 
upon a high school basis. In September, 1901, 
none but high school graduates and teachers were 
admitted. At that time the course of study was 
made largely professional. The amount of prac- 
tice teaching was increased, and the training de- 
partment became the nucleus around which all 
work was centred. 

The San Jose normal school is now graduating 
at least 175 students a year. The number of nor- 
mal school graduates is increasing each year in 
California, but all the five normal schools cannot 
supply the demand. At present over fifty per 
cent. of the teachers of California are either normal 
or university graduates, and the number is in- 
creasing about five per cent. each year. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.— (XIX.) 


. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 

“T have no literary training, and never had any; 
I know nothing of literary art.” Such is Mr. 
Harris’ modest statement concerning himself. 

And yet, giving due credit to this personal dis- 
claimer, one cannot help feeling with Professor 
Baskerville when he says: “No one has more per- 
fectly preserved some of the most important traits 
of Southern character, or more enchantingly pre- 
sented some of the most beautiful phases of South- 
ern civilization.” 

America is woefully short on folk-lore. And 
what little it has seems to have had its treasury 


among the colored race of the Southland. The 


Sea Island coast from North Carolina to Florida, 
more than any other section, was peculiarly rich 
in fables and imaginative stories, which made many 
a twilight hour and many a cabin on the old plan- 
tation fascinatingly eloquent. 

To Mr. Harris came the opportunity as well as 
the desire to acquaint himself with this folk-lore. 
And his “Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings” 
is the wittiest and most entertaining compendium 
of these fancy stories ever compiled in America. 
“The stories were written,” explains their author, 
“as a sort of recreation and relief from the pressure 
and grind of editorial work.” 

“Uncle Remus” is an aged field-hand of the old 
plantation. who night by night relates his animal 
fables to the little, wondering, and fascinated 
grandson of his former owner. There are thirty- 
four of these legends, in which are related in the 
finest negro dialect the contests of wit between Brer 
Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer Bear, Brer Terrapin, and 
other creatures, depicting in a delightful way their 
features of cunning, valor, indolence, and nonsen- 
sical wisdom. There is a dash of the night and of 
the firefiy-lit swamps about the stories that adds 
greatly to their effectiveness. 

Mr. Harris was singularly well qualified to pro- 


duce such tales, because of his personal acquaint- 
ance with the fauna of the South. When yet a boy, 
he would leave his books unopened and his studies 
neglected to join the field-hands in their hunts for 
the possum and the coon. And from this personal 
knowledge of animal habits and the ways of the 
hunters came “Uncle Remus,” which has no equal 
in American writing. 

While this is his best piece of work in the estima- 
tion of his readers, Mr. Harris has written several 
telling stories descriptive of Southern life, such as 
“Mingo,” a “cracker” tragedy, “Blue Dave,” 
“Trouble on Lost Mountain,” “Azalia,” and several 
others. His “Free Joe” is one of the most pathetic 
tales in the Saxon tongue. 

Mr. Harris was born in Eatonton, Ga., in 1848. 


As a little boy his mother used to read to him “The 


Vicar of Wakefield,” and it was from this time that 
his wish and decision to be a writer himself must 
be dated. He spent some time at the Eatonton 
Academy, but was not very fond of books. He 
was apprenticed to a country editor, and learned 
the printer’s trade. As a boy, and sitting astride 2 
rail fence, he saw the armies of Sherman pass by on 
their march to the sea. His journalistic years were 
spent in New Orleans, Savannah, and finally At- 
lanta, where he was on the staff of the Constitu- 
tion, and where his best work was done. 

He has a lovely home in a suburb of Atlanta, and 
one of the finest rose gardens in the vicinity. He 
is passionatély fond of working among his roses, 
which bloom with prodigal beauty from early May 
to the Christmas-tide. His writing is done at 
night, after the family has retired. Sometimes he 
works far into the early morning, for he believes 
that a story must be completed at one sitting to 
maintain its continuity of interest. 

.Mr. Harris is a genuine Southerner; but he has 
a great fondness for calling himself “an American,” 
and is an enthusiastic admirer of Abraham Lincoln. 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF NOVEL READING. 


BY A. E. WARDNER, KANSAS CITY. 


I shall present this ae of the question from the 
pedogagical or psychological point of view. This 
point of view necessarily makes the study of the 
human soul the basis of this discussion. Its chief 
professional and practical value will be in this re- 
view of the soul in its relations to earthly environ- 
ment, of which this morning novel reading is the 
focal point of study. 

To represent more easily and forcibly the relative 
activity of the powers and sub-powers of the soul 
at eight and eighteen ‘years of age, these are nu- 
merically represented in the following diagram :— 

Relative activities of the powers and sub-powers 
of the soul at eight and eighteen vears of age -— 


Presentative. Representative. Thought 
= 
8 | 12 3 5 8 4 5 3 12 
18 10 7 10 17 5 8 27 


The human soul is a unity, with a trinity of 
powers—intellect, sensibility, and will—mutually 
interdependent in their relation and activities, and 
simultaneous in the exercise of this complex energy. 
While these activities are interdependent and simul- 
taneous, the relative vigor of these powers varies 
greatly in the changing conditions of age and en- 
vironment. In order to understand the effect of 
novel reading on the mind of youth, we must study 
it in connection with these complex activities of the 
soul, under the varied conditions of age and en- 
vironment. 

The intellectual powers, and we shall use the term 
in this paper to stand either for the activity or the 
product oi activity, are divided by psychologists into 
three groups—presentative, representative, and 
thought. The relative activity of these powers, es- 
pecially from birth to about eighteen years of age, 
has received very careful study and investigation. 
While the conclusions reached in these investiga- 
tions are not conclusive, yet they are approximately 
correct, or sufficiently so for the purposes of this 
paper. They are briefly these :— 

The presentative power, which includes con- 
sciousness, sense perception, and intuition, is the 
first to awaken to activity, and reaches its maximum 
activity at about eight years of age. Were the rela- 
tive activity of the intellectual powers represented 
numerically, the presentative power at eight years 
of age would be expressed by twelve. 

The representative power, including memory 
imagination, and phantasy, awakens to activity be- 
tween birth and two years of age. At eight years 
of age the relative activity of the representative 


power is particularly represented by eight, when 
three represents memory and five imagination, 
which latter enters largely into the discussion of our 
subject this morning, 

The thought power, including conception, judg- 
ment, and reason, is thought to awaken to activity 
at about two years of age, and very likely the glim- 
mering of this awakening is found at even an earlier 
age. The activity of this power increases until at 
eight years of age it is numerically represented by 
twelve, or ‘slightly less than the presentative power 
at this time. Of this twelve, conception is repre- 
sented by four, judgment by five, and reason by 
three. These are’ the proportional activities of 
these three very important and product-producing 
sub-faculties of the thought power, by far the most 
essential or important of all the powers of the intel- 
lect. Upon these will.be based largely the conclu- 
sions reached and the reasons given in the discus- 
sion of novel reading. : 

To summarize: At eight years of age the activity 
of the presentative, or foundation faculty, is nu- 
merically represented. by twelve ; the representative, 
or constructive faculty, by eight; the thought, or 
product-producing faculty, also by twelve, or a little 
less than the presentative. 

Let us now see what changes have taken place 
in the relative activity of these powers at eighteen 
years of age. At eight years of age the relative 
activity of the three powers—presentative, represen- 
tative, and thought—are numerically represented by 
twelve, eight, and twelve; the presentative and 
thought powers being about the same, and the rep- 
resentative two-thirds of each of these. At 
eighteen these same. powers are represented by ten, 
seventeen, and twenty-seven. The presentative has 
decreased from twelve to ten; the, representative 
has increased from eight to seventeen, and the 
thought has increased from twelve to twenty-seven. 
It will thus be seen that the thought power is now 
equal in degree of activity to the other two powers 
combined; or, the thought power is numerically 
represented by twenty-seven, and the presentative 
and representative jointly by twenty-seven. 

It might be interesting to note the relative 
activity of the sub-powers of these three groups of 
powers: Memory and imagination are represented 
by seven and ten; conception, judgment, and reason 
by five, eight, and fourteen. Let it be observed that 
the presentative power and the imagination are each 
represented by ten, From this fact may we not 
reasonably conclude that it is at least suggestive of 
the proportions that should be found in the mixing 
of fact and fancy in fiction? Is there any signifi- 
cance, also, in the fact that memory and judgment 
are represented by seven and eight, the latter the 
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product of the former, and that they are nearly 
equal? Or the fact that imagination and concep- 
tion are represented by ten and five, the latter also 
the product of the former—the product one-half the 
crude materialf Or the fact that conception and 
judgment are represented by five and eight, the lat- 
ter also the product of the former, the product quite 
an increase on the raw material? Or the fact that 
judgment and reason are represented by eight and 
fourteen, the latter (product) nearly double the for- 
mer, and more than conception and judgment com- 
hined? These two (conception and judgment) 
underlie and condition all reasoning, and the solu- 
tion of every practical problem of life. 

While these numerical representations cannot be 
regarded as mathematically or psychologically 
exact, yet they are relatively and approximately so, 
and are in accord with the observations and thought 
of the writer. In our thought of these we must 
bear in mind that perception, memory, imagination, 
conception, judgment, and reason are stages of 
mental development and activity, and that one 
grows naturally out of the other, although interde- 
pendent and simultaneous in their activities. 

What conclusions may we legitimately draw from 
the psvchological' facts as stated? Evidently, 
among others, that reading is valuable, as it fur- 
nishes proper material for the thought powers to 
work over into character, the ultimate product of all 
psychical activities; and we may also conclude that 
there must be harmonious proportions in this mate- 
rial for thought and character building, for what 
we are is determined by what we feed upon, and is 
as true of mind and morals as of the body. How 
well fiction fits these conditions will appear later in 
this discussion. 

The next legitimate inquirv is, How is character 
wrought out of psychical material? Let us see: It 
is, briefly, by the use of the three powers of the soul 
—intellect} sensibility, and will—to know, to feel, to 
do. These activities of knowing, feeling, willing are 
marvelously blended in many complex acts and 
states, and there is a like marvelous connection and 
interdependence of the activities of the soul and of 
the body. 

Feelings are corporal and psychical, the one 
originating in the hodily organism, the other in the 
soul; the ‘one having to do with the wants of the 
body. the other with the wants of the soul: the one 
the lower wants, the other the higher wants, as 
much higher as the soul is more regal than the 
body. 

Every act of the human soul leaves, as a neces- 
sary result, an increased power to act again in like 
manner (this is known as habit), and a tendency to 
thus act again. Power and tendency are the neces- 
sary resultants of all psychical action. As a corol- 
lary of this, it is possible by the non-exercise of cer- 
tain feelings and powers, and the constant use of 
others, to create in man, in a certain sense, a new 
nature—to substitute for passion and lust, that de- 
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grade the soul, those affections and desires that 
exalt the life and make it beautiful—to develop a 
character which is true, and beautiful, and good. 
These three, this lovely trinity, must ever be the 
touch-stone to which we bring every question of 
moral well-being or conduct. 

This subjugation of the lower nature to the 
higher nature involves the agency of the well-edu- 
cated feelings through an educated will. And, I 
will remark in passing, that an educated will is the 
goal of all true ‘education, and that any education 
is an utter failure if the product is not a cultivated 
will. 

Tf this be true, what is the normal action of the 
will becomes a’ very important, vital question. 
Briefly, what is it? An act of the will involves 
choice; choice passes over into purpose, and pur- 
pose passes into volition. Choice is a present ‘act, 
purpose is the offspring of the will reaching from 
choice to its realization. When a purpose thus 
reaches into the future, controlling all related 
choices and purposes, it becomes a governing pur- 
pose. But neither a choice nor a purpose can pass 
into a deed until it is executed by a volition—the 
final, determinative act of the will. A volition is 
the command of the will to all the powers of the 
soul and body to attain the chosen end—to execute 
the settled purpose. Choices and purposes are thus 
manifested in action, and pass from the soul into 
acts and deeds. Every power of the human soul is 
engaged in making the personality what it is, in 
building the intellectual and moral character struc- 
ture. And the will directs every power in its con- 
scious activity, determining in large measure what 
we shall perceive through the senses, what we shall 
think about, what we shall feel, what we shall do. 

Or we mav put the cultivation of the will in this 
way: Every human act is the joint product of the 
three powers of the soul—intellect, sensibility, and 
will, Choices and purposes are occasioned by feel- 
ings; feelings (except bodily) are awakened by 
knowledge. Intellectual activity awakens emotions 
and affections which pass over into desires, and de- 
sires make their appeal to the will. Thus all three 
of the great powers of the soul are conjoined in con- 
duct, which is three-fourths of life, but the determin- 
ing power of this trinitv of powers is the will, which 
Matthew Arnold says is two-thirds of the normal 
man. 

These collated and enumerated facts have, for our 
present purpose, their culmination and convincing 
power, as applied to fiction, in the following fact: 
Feeling furnishes impelling motives, but they result 
in moral character only when they have their issue 
in an act of the will: and unless these feelings do 
pass into purposes and out into deeds, they develop 
character very little indeed. On the contrary, the 
indulgence of excessive feeling without action en- 
feebles the will and makes the character limp and 
flaccid, Can the most slavish devotee of fiction claim 
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A BACKWOODS AWAKENING.—(IV.) 
BY JENNIE F. PORTER. 


The normal-trained teacher sometimes spoils her 
usefulness in district work by keeping too close to 
the traditions of her ‘school. ‘There is always a 
broad difference between the actual conditions of 
_the average district school and the conditions under 
which the normal teacher is trained, and it takes a 
large supply of common sense and adaptability to 
bridge the chasm. This was especially true of our 
little backwoods school, for the children, although 
bright and lovable, were shy and unresponsive, and, 
through no fault of theirs, were so entirely ignorant 
of the ways and methods of a practical, capable 
school that they would have formed sorry material 
for practice work, even for the most promising stu- 
dent of a normal training school. 

The devices and arts which the normal teacher 
uses in grade work so effectively had in our school 
to be preceded by tactful and original preparation. 
Our normal girl, after the first gasp of dismay at 
her surroundings, threw many of her cherished 
theories to the winds, and, by bettering conditions 
when possible, or by adapting her methods to cir- 
cumstances, whenever it' seemed impossible to 
change them, raised our school to a standard of ex- 
cellence almost incredible. 

I visited the school one afternoon early in the 
year, and I went unwillingly, for previous visits to 
the little schoolhouse had not inspired me with any 
sense of pleasure in the act. And I fully expected 
to meet the indifference and inefficiency that had in- 
variably greeted me on former occasions. When 
I reached the school building, I unconsciously lifted 
niy skirts and stepped gingerly into the little entry, 
to avoid the bread and molasses and other contents 
of over-turned dinner pails that had always served 
as an unsavory introduction to the schoolroom. 

jut to my delight and astonishment, the floor was 
almost spotlessly clean, and the dinner pails stood 
in a tidy row on the shelf originally built for that 
purpose, but so far never used. I opened the 
schoolroom door, and stood for'a moment, un- 
noticed by either teacher or pupils, so interested 
were they in their work. In that moment I knew 
that my dream of a model working school was real- 
ized, and that the trim little building, built at so 
great a cost and sacrifice, had found its own. A 
primer class was in recitation, and the normal girl 
was teaching by fascinating devices the new word 
of the lesson, “egg.’’ As I watched how alluringly 
and skilfully she led those eager little children into 
a perfect knowledge jof what she intended to teach 
them, I thought of the university man and the “aig” 
and smiled a smile of deep and abiding content. 
That entire afternoon was full of joyful surprises. 
Recitation ‘succeeded recitation, and the same in- 
terested, skilful teaching dominated them all. At 
their seats the children sat, erect and studious: No 
more slouching ‘shoulders and inert, weary faces. 
Each child had a work to do, and ‘was doing it. 
Maudie, busily engaged writing a story for her lan- 
guage recitation, glanced up, and seeing that I was 
watching her, she gave me a look of such pure, 
triumphant happiness that it lingered with me for 
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I believe that ong,of the chief factors in keeping 
our rural schools so inferior in work and results to 
the city schools lies in the exasperating humility of 
the country people. . “We do not expect to have as 
good schools in the country as the city people 
have,” is ever the cry of the rural communities. 
And what we do not expect to have as our right we 
seldom attain. Our backwoods settlement was par- 
ticularly submissive as to school matters, patient 
with even the poorest teaching, expecting or de- 
manding nothing better, until the coming of the 
normal girl revealed to our people the educational 
opportunities that lay within their grasp. Since 
then our district has demanded, and in most cases 
has secured, the best talent procurable, and no ques- ~ 
tion of salary has ever barred the way. With 
your fine building and apparatus,” said the normal 
girl, “there is no reason on earth why you cannot 
maintain a successful modern school, one you ¢an 
be proud of.” And to the children, whose 
scholastic aspirations were also humble, she told 
inspiring tales of work accomplished by children 
of the city grades, and always ended by saying: 
“You are just las capable as the best of them, and> 
there is no reason why you cannot do as well.” 

It is a pure pleasure to me, even now, to [recall 
that year of the normal girl’s reign, for in our little 
settlement she reigned absolutely, though uncon- 
sciously. My admiration of her marvelous intui- 
tion and adaptability has grown with the years. 
She came to us from a city home of refinement and 
culture, vet she entered into the social life of that 
wild, backwoods region without hesitation or re- — 
serve; not by becoming a jpart of it, but standing 


-on a higher plane of her own, and almost imper- 


ceptibly drawing the people up to her height. She 
organized and maintained during the first half of 
her school year a Syntax Club, with a membership 
composed of her older pupils and al! of the young 
people in the neighborhood. The club ‘met each 
Saturday evening, and a_ rule of syntax was 
learned and discussed in all its features, the viola- 
tion of the rule in speaking being particularly dwelt 
on. The club meetings were merry social gather- 
ings, and its members never suspected that the 
organization was an original one, formed for the 
sole purpose of correcting ‘and refining their un- 
couth speech and manner. During the last ‘half of 
the year the Syntax ‘Club gave way to the Literary 
Society, and that society implanted a love for good 
reading in the minds of our young people that has 
remained with them always. Gradually the rude 
country dance that until the normal girl came had 
been the only form of entertainment our young 
people’ knew disappeared completely, and our 
neighborhood seemed unconscious of its loss. 
* * * 


All this was years ago. The forest around my 
home has given way to broad, fertile fields and 
handsome dwellings. Civilization and prosperity 
have come to us with the years, and our little back- 
woods school is now a state graded school of two 
departments. Just as I write the nine o’clock bell 
is ringing out its summons, and it seems to me to 
be clanging over and over, \“Victory! Victory! 
Victory!’ 
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END OF CHICAGO TAX FIGHT. 


Now that the famous tax fight in Chicago is at 
end it is well to review the case. 

In 1900 the board of education cut the pay of all 
maximum-salaried teachers $7.50 a month, from 
January to June inclusive. This action was based 
on the ground that the taxes: were insufficient to 
meet the needs of the schools. Miss Margaret 
Haley and Miss Catherine Goggin began a man- 
damus proceeding in the supreme court, which re- 
sulted in the state board of equalization being re- 
quired to assess the Chicago Edison company and 
other corporations on $250,000,000 worth of fran- 
chise holdings. Judge Grosscup subsequently en- 
joined the collection of all of the tax that was levied 
excepting’ $1,000,000. Of the latter amount 
$550,000 went into the city, which turned over 
$249,554.79 to the board of education. When the 
latter sought to use this fund in 1902 without 
effecting a settlement with the teachers Miss Gog- 
gin obtained an injunction restraining the board 
from expending the. money without first paying 
their claims. The suit was won. 

In July, 1906, Attorney I. T. Greenacre, who was 
the chief counsel for the Teachers’ Federation, paid 
$30 each to 1,644 teachers who participated in the 
suit, or $49,320. 

The total award was $73,980, but of this a third, 
or $24,660, was eaten up in expenses of the law- 
suit. The award of the court was $45 for each 
teacher and they drew $30. 

Of the attorneys in the case, Clarence S. Darrow 
of Chicago and E. B. Smith of Springfield, it is 
said, received $3,600 each. Attorney Greenacre 
declined to disclose the amount of his fee, but it is 
said to equal the total of the other two. 

A number 6f teachers who failed to join in the 
suit to compel the board of .education to pay the 
money went to the office and insisted that they 
were entitled to a share of it. They were informed 
that only those who were parties to the suit would 
reap the reward. Some were so insistent that a 
guard was placed at the door to keep them out. 
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Since the litigation commenced thirty-cight of 
the teachers who were parties to it have married 
and forty have died. Of the latter, nine lost their 
lives in the Iroquois theatre fire. In these cases 
the administrators of the estates will receive the 
money. About 40 per cent. of the teachers among 
whom the money is being distributed are not 
members of the Teachers’ Federation. 


USE OF THE WORTHLESS. 

In modern, scientific, sensible forestry there is 
one new trick. Trees are left standing when they 
have ceased to grow, when they even lose in value 
every year. This is done when they are needed to 
protect the young trees from ‘too much sunlight, 
from too much branching, which is the ‘same as 
knot-making, in their growth. So everywhere in 
life, and especially in school life, there is a whole- 
someness in much that which is in itself worthless. 
No masterpiece is a string of uninterrupted gems. 
The diversions are indispensable to &rtistic effect. 
The best feature of the old-time study of Greek was 
that for which one had to dig that was not essential 
when he had dug it out. Are we not carrying the 
craze for perpetual interest and the unwaning essen- 
tial quite far enough? 

DOING USELESS THINGS TOO WELL. 


A daily paper recently had a vigorous editorial 
on this subject: “Don’t Do Useless Things Too 
Well. Your Real Effort Should Go Into That 
Which Is ‘Really Worth While.” From this we se- 


- lect these 'séntences :— 


“This is the time when young men and. women 
put their minds on learning to do things that are of 
no permanent use. Remember that in each of us 
there is only a certain amount of vitality, a certain 
amount of physical and mental energy. Don’t put 
too much of your power, of your vital force into 
things that are going to be useless to you hereafter. 
Remember that the man who is a champion with 
his muscles is’ never a champion with his mind. 
There are no exceptions to this rule. Mr. Jeffries, 
who could fight and defeat with his muscles any 
man in the United States—and probably any man in 
the world—would be easily overcome mentally by 
any one of thousands of narrow-chested little stu- 
dents. Young men, young women, you kre only 
going to do one thing really well in this world. 
That one thing you must do with your brain, with 
a well-equipped mind. The character of a man’s 
work depends upon his brain. Young women 
should take good care of their muscles and of their 
bodies without over-exercising them. They should 
give their best energies to the. mind that they are 
going to hand on to the next generation.” 

Teachers need to keep this fact before their pupils 
in a way that shall not ‘disgust them or repel them. 
Remember that they are to do useless things, only 
they are not to do them too well. Keep that fact 
ever in mind. If you object to chess, golf, tennis, 
football, baseball, and other diversions and recrea- 
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tions, they will misjudge you and think all of your 
advise is useless. Your mission is to impress them 


with the fact that they are not to do useless things 
too well. 


FEDERATION OF CHILDREN’S PROTECTIVE 
AND BETTERMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Juvenile Improvement Association has been 
enlarged into a “Federation of Children’s Protec- 
tive and Betterment Associations.” A meeting for 
its organization was held at Hull house, Chicago, 
on June 9. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring 
about a national or international federation of the 
various children’s societies for the betterment or 
protection of children, : 

The meeting was well attended by representa- 
tives from the juvenile courts of Indianapolis, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
Philadelphia, Denver, Colorado, Toronto, Louis- 
ville, and a number of other cities. There was also 
a delegate representing Australia and one repre- 
senting South America. It was the largest 
gathering of workers connected with juvenile 
courts which ever got together in this country. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: “Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
meeting that an international organization for the 
promotion of work for the protection and better- 
ment of children be formed, and that a committee 
be appointed by the chairman of this meeting to 
prepare a form of organization together with a 
statement of its objects, such committee to report 
at an adjourned meeting of this body to be called 
by its chairman. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver was elected 
chairman of the meeting and authorized to appoint 
a committee to perfect the plans and details for the 
permanent organization, which will meet some 
time during the coming fall, in some city to be se- 
lected by the committee. 

The purpose of the federation will be to bring 
about co-operation between the various children’s 
associations throughout the world, and to establish 
a propaganda for such work and encourage the. 
formation of such organizations in various cities 
where they do not exist. It is expected that the 
federation will have an annual conference of its 
own. 

There was much enthusiasm over the plan. It is 
not a mere juvenile court organization. Its real 
purpose is to promote these children’s societies 
which are designed to furnish preventive measures 
in the way of playgrounds, natatoriums, indus- 
trial education in schools, more practical moral 
education, laws, and the enforcement thereof, for 
the protection of children, and the placing of 
greater responsibility upon the home, the parent, 
and ‘the citizen, for the moral welfare of the child. 

It is not the purpose of the federation to inter- 
fere with any local organization. The idea is that 
local organizations shall continue with their own 
work in their own way; but will become identified 
with the international society, attend its conven- 
tions and meetings, and that, as far as possible, 
the various organizations throughout the world will 
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work in harmony and co-operation with each other, 
seeking to aid and advance the principles advocated 
for the defence and betterment of the child-life of 
the world. 

A committee appointed by Judge Lindsey, the 
chairman of the meeting, will prepare a charter, by- 
laws, and other details, which must be ratified at 
the conference to be called sometime in the com- » 
ing fall or winter. The committee is as follows:— 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull house, Chicago; Hon. 
T. D. Hurley, Chicago; Henry W. Thurston, Chi- 
cago; George L. Sehon, Louisville; J. J. Kelso, 
Toronto; Max Senior, Cincinnati; Hon. William 
H. DeLacy, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Thomas 
Murphy, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Hannah K. Schoff, 
Philadelphia; Rev. William Byron Forbush, New 
York City; Miss Lillian ‘Wald, New York City; 
Jacob A. Riis, New York City; Homer Folks, New 
York City; Luther Gulick, New York City; 
Joseph Lee, Boston; A. E.. Winship, Boston; Ed- 
ward W. Frost, Milwaukee; Mrs. Hattie Van 
Wyck, Milwaukee; Mrs. Benton McMillan, Nash- 
ville; Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, Denver. 


NANTUCKET. 

There is no more interesting point on the At- 
lantic coast than ‘Nantucket. The present genera- 
tion finds it interesting because of its behindhand- 
ness, but it .was not always thus. The island of 
Nantucket held two generations ago the position of 
third place of importance in the state, and was the 
most active centre of the whale fishery in the United 
States. In 1842 eighty-six ships were owned there, 
and it had a population of 10,000. From various 
economic causes this unique industry and its lallied 
activities, like candle-making and cooperage, have 
vanished. As no industry came up to take the 
place of whaling and hold the people together, the 
population has fallen to 3,000, and aside from a lit- 
tle farming and some fishing, no productive busi- 
ness is carried on which draws money from any 
outside source except catering to the needs of the 
summer colony which comes annually for rest and 
recreation. 

There is ‘a deep-seated conviction at last that the 
only hope for the revival of the island, {placing it 
once more upon the map as a ‘progressive indus- 
trial centre, is through the best possible training of 
the children, one phase of this training to be the 
most advanced features of manual training. To 
this end the old ‘Coffin Academy is to be adequately 
endowed. 

In the early part of the last century a British ad- 
miral, Sir Isaac Coffin, founded a school in Nan- 
tucket for the benefit of his kin, and this for many 
years did excellent service as a high-grade academy, 
supported partly by the income from its endowment 
and partly by tuition fees. But in the course of 
time it became impossible to maintain it on the old 
basis, and it was closed in 1898. In October, 19038, 
it was re-opened as a manual training school, and 
devoted freely to the public service. It now pro- 
vides mechanical drawing and woodworking for the 
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boys of six grades of public school pupils, and sew- 
ing for the girls of those grades, and, in addition, an 
evening class in cabinet work for men and boys, 
and an afternoon class for women, all without ex- 
pense to the town, which has all it can do in meet- 
ing its various community obligations. Through 
private means, classes in industrial basketry were 
opened in the school in 1904, and a village industry 
is developing therefrom. This is an experiment in 
which the entire country is interested, an experi- 
ment in the effect of education upon sociological 
and economic problems. 
THE NEW EDUCATIONAL BILL OF ENGLAND. 


The education bill, the main measure on the 
Liberal program for the present session of parlia- 
ment, passed in the house of commons by a ma- 
jority of 192. Introduced April 2, by Augustine 
Birrell, president of the board of education, it pre- 
cipitated a bitter fight between non-conformists 
and the Church of England, the former being in 
favor of the educational freedom in religious mat- 
ters provided for in the bill. Not a penny of pub- 
lic money is to be used in denominational instruc- 
tion. 

The main features of the bill are these: From 
January 1, 1908, all schools maintained by the 
local education authority must be “provided” 
schools. The local authority is given power to 
purchase or take on hire the existing schools. 
Teachers shall be appointed by the local authori- 
ties without any tests. All schools receiving rates 
(taxes) will give the same religious education. Re- 
ligious instruction may be taught two mornings a 
week by arrangement with the local authority. 
Attendance will not be compulsory during relig- 
ious instruction, and religious education will not 
be given by the ordinary staff. There will bea 


further grant of $5,000,000 from the exchequer for. 


the educational purpose of the bill. The bill sets 
up a national educational council for Wales. 
+-0- 
IS IT JUST? 

A leading daily paper prints the following, edito- 
rially: “The chief business of the United States 
Bureau of Education is to prepare an annual report, 
containing statistics of various kinds and a variety 
of miscellaneous articles prepared by persons not 
otherwise connected with the bureau. The bureau 
had published, up to the date of its last report, and 
during the ‘entire period since its establishment in 
1867, thirty-three annual reports, twenty-five special 
reports, 125 circulars of information, and 1100 bul- 
letins. To prepare these documents and attend to 
the correspondence of the bureau forty-six persons 
are employed. Problem: If in thirty-eight years 
(1867-1965) forty-six persons get out 250 minor 
documents and thirty-three reports, these latter re- 
quiring the assistance of several hundred special 
contributors, how much work does each report 
cost?” 

This in no sense gives an idea of the importance 
of the work of the Bureau of Education. It is the 
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one source of information for any person at short 
notice upon any educational question or problem. 
Nevertheless, there is surely going to he much 
greater use made of the force provided for the 
Bureau. 


> 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


The mischievous mail order business was wisely 
but terrifically hit by the Pure Food bill which 
passed Congress in June. It has been so easy to 
send anything through the mail to a customer in 
the distance who merely desired cheapness, and a 
mail order house is usually cheapness personified. 
Governor Folk of Missouri has done well to sound 
a note of alarm in this direction. 

Chicago can have the greatest excitement over 
a little matter of any place on the globe. She has 
kept her board of education and all the members 
of the board of superintendents at home all sum- 
mer trying to select a reading book. They have 
been in all of the Chicago papers nearly every day 
giving the impression that every civic, industrial, 
commercial, educational, and even religious vice 
and virtue was at stake in the result. They seemed 
to think it tragedy; the rest of the world thought 
it comedy. 


A Californian puts the earthquake effect upon 
the two universities out there in this way: “Stan- 
ford buildings suffered to the extent of $3,000,000 
but the investments were not affected. The Uni- 
versity of California investments were affected to 
the extent of $3,000,000 but the buildings did not 
suffer.” 


Baltimore has sent to Superintendent Alfred 
Roncovieri of San Francisco $1,128.57 as her con- 
tribution towards replacing the schoolhouses. 


The Cincinnati schools will be the next to be 
divorced from politics. It is an uncomfortable ex- 
perience, but necessary. 


Superintendent W. E. Chancellor of Paterson, 
N. J., has been elected to the Washington, ‘D. C., 
superintendency. 


The number of children out of school who be- 
long in school will be fewer this year than ever 
before. 


This has been a terrible season for drownings. 
Nearly 200 in July alone, and 113 in May and June. 


The teacher needs to be something more than 
clever; she needs to be vigorous. 


The Cleveland schools have dropped German 
from the four lowest grades. 


There is an alarming scarcity of teachers in 
many sections of the North. 


For the first time Yale leads Harvard in under- 
graduate enrollment. 


The teacher famine is no joke. 
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THE WEEK 


THE VALPARAISO DISASTER. 


The earthquake and fire at Valparaiso on August 
16 recall startlingly the catastrophe which befell 
San Francisco last April. At Valparaiso, as at San 
Francisco, the shocks came without premonition 
and were of great severity. As at San Francisco, 
also, they were followed by great conflagrations in 
different parts of the city, which raged almost un- 
checked in the general confusion and dismay, and 
the paralysis of ordinary means of transit. The 
catastrophe at San Francisco came in the early 
morning, when most of the population were asleep; 
but Valparaiso was stricken in the midst of the 
gayeties of a mid-summer evening. Valparaiso is 
a city of 150,000 people, and the most important 
seaport on the western coast of South America. 
It has frequently suffered from heavy storms and 
tidal waves, and has been no stranger to earth- 
quake rumblings, but the present disaster is 
greater than anything which it has before experi- 
enced. 


BIG CROPS AND TIGHT MONEY. 


The New York bank statement at the middle of 
August showed an unexpected decrease of cash, 
and the reserve dropped to the lowest figure at the 
corresponding date since 1893. Naturally Wall- 
street borrowers find money hard'to get under 
‘these conditions, and the rates are high. But these 
are artificial conditions, due to the peculiarities of 
our currency arrangements, and not to any diminu- 
tion in the general prosperity. It is because cur- 
rency is needed “to move the crops” that bor- 
rowers find it hard to get, and millions of gold are 
imported to relieve the situation. Meanwhile, 
nature has been dealing most bountifully with us. 
The August crop report of the government points 
to a record-breaking corn crop and another record- 
breaking wheat crop. The yield of cotton also will 
be phenomenal. This means a vast addition to the 
real, solid wealth of the country, and in its re- 
moter results it means a prodigious increase in 
freight revenues and booming business all along 
the line. 

WORK AND WAGES. 


The national Bureau of Labor has published the 
fruits of its investigation into wages and hours of 
labor in 1905 in the principal manufacturing and 
mechanical industries of the United States. The 
report compares average wages and hours of labor 
and the number of emplovees in identical estab- 
lishments in 1904 and 1905. The comparison 
shows that the average wages per hour were 1.6 
per cent. higher in 1995 than in 1904, and as there 
was no fednction in the number of hours of labor 
ner week, the average weekly wares showed the 
same ratio of improvement. As there was an in- 
crease in the number of employees, as well as in 
the weekly earnings of each employee, there was a 
very considerable increase, amounting to 8 per 
cent., in the total of waves paid. The cost of food 
was, on the average, 6 per cent. higher than in 
1904, but as this was at a lower ratio than the in- 
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IN REVIEW. 


crease in wages, the purchasing power of wages in 
1905 was more than in 1904. 


A UNION WHICH KEPT ITS WORD. 


Labor organizations. have been so often re- 
proached with readiness to violate contracts that it 
is refreshing to -have a conspicuous illustration of 
fidelity to obligations. The case is that of certain 
switchmen in the yards of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, who struck work be- 
cause of some grievance against the company. 
The officers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, on inquiry, found that the strike was in direct 
violation of an agreement with the company. They 
thereupon called the strike off, and engaged to fill 
the place of every striker who remained out with 
trustworthy men, even if it were necessary to trans- 
fer union men from other railroads. “We have 
told the company,” the officers said, in their order, 
“that our organization would do its duty fearlessly 
and protect its contracts.” That is the spirit which 
is calculated to add to the strength and dignity of 
labor organizations. 


THE SEQUEL OF A LYNCHING. 

There was a lynching a few nights ago at Salis- 
bury, North Carolina. It was of the familiar type. 
The victims, three in number, were negroes, ac- 
cused not of “the usual crime,” but of murder. 
The mob battered down the jail doors, encountered 
no resistance from the jailers, took out the men and 
hung them. So far, the affair was of the usual type, 
even to the chopping off of the victims’ fingers as 
ghastly souvenirs. But jt was the sequel which 
was unexpected. The state happens to be endowed 
with a righteous governor and the district with a 
righteous judge. The machinery of the law was 
quickly set in motion against the lynchers. Five 
or six of the ring-leaders were arrested. They had 
made no concealment of their identity and the evi- 
dence against them was conclusive. The first one 
tried—and tried by a white jury,—was found 
guilty, and immediately sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment, the maximum sentence permitted. 
The others may anticipate .a like fate. This is the 
first time in the history of North Carolina that 
lynchers have been punished. 

THE “PASSIVE RESISTERS” ON TOP. 


An important decision of the British Court of 
Appeals completely sustains the position of the 
noncomformist “passive resisters’ who have 
allowed their goods to be sold at auction and them- 
selves to be sent to jail rather than pay the rates 
under the Education Act for religious instruction 
in the schools of a sort repugnant to their con- 
sciences. The case before the court was that of a 
county council which had refused to pay teachers 
for religious instruction in the schools. The court 
sustains the county council, It appears that there 
is a defect in the law and that it is not really effec- 
tive for the purposes for which it was enacted. 
The decision has produced considerable confusion, 
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THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF NOVEL READING. 


[Continued from page 196.] 


that this is not the result of novel reading? To ask 
the question is to answer it. It is for this very rea- 
son that the theatre, fiction, and sensational journal- 
ism can never be very effectual schools of morals. 
On every hand and in every walk of life do we see 
verified the fact that men and women that shed the 
most tears over spectacular wrongs are not the 


most ready and heroic in effort to right the wrongs 
of actual life. 


How are these enumerated psychological facts re- 
lated to fiction? Tet us see. Webster defines fic- 
tion as “that which is feigned, invented, or imag- 
ined, especially a feigned or invented story. Hence, 
a story told in order to deceive; a fabrication; op- 
posed to fact or reality.” We are asked this morn- 
ing to discuss the psychological and moral value of 
fiction, or, to phrase it differently, we are asked to 
discuss whether the false and the untrue are educa- 
tional forces. Is it not much like discussing the 


question whether alcohol and arsenic are good foods 
for children? 


The question under discussion is, What is peda- 
gogically safe for an immature child to read? This 
is quite a different one from what is injurious or 
beneficial for a mature person. Yet, even in ma- 
turity it is not difficult to find the danger line. As 
child or adult, what we read should meet this crucial 
test, is it true to nature and to life? Does it tend 
to develop and cultivate a vigorous intellect and a 
moral character, true, beautiful, good? 

We have seen that at eighteen years of age the 
perceptive powers of the mind and the imagination 
are alike active-—fact and fancy balance each other. 
When, then, in normally active minds does the 
legitimate. use of exaggeration—the false, the un- 
true—come in? The imagination takes the verities, 
the true, and invents, constructs, creates, with the 
loose reign of fancy, the possible, the probable, and 
then submits its products, as concepts, to the judg- 
ment and reason to work over, into, and through 
volition, into the acts and deeds of life. Service- 
able, ves, indispensable, as is the imagination, let 
us not forget that the product in concepts is only 
one half the creation of fancy, and these concepts 
come not from the false, the exaggerated, but from 
the verities, the true. Also, let us remember that 
on these products of the imagination, the concepts, 
the thought powers spend nearly three times the 
energy (ten to twenty-seven) in weighing, compar- 
ing, and concluding, ere the results are turned over 
to the executive of the soul, the human will. The 
reason, in all its operations, seeks truth, culls truth 
from its surrounding rubbish, and, when found, 
views it in all its manifold relations; not fancy, but 
facts are the ‘major and minor premises of all judg- 


ments. Imagination plays its important part in 


discovering this truth, whether fact or relation, but 
the reason passes judgment upon it, accepts or re- 


teets it as worthy or unworthy, true or false. And 
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this is all important, since’ the false gives rise to 
false relations, false relations give rise to false con- 
clusions, and these in turn to false views and esti- 
mates of life. 

With what, then, are the thought powers dealing 
in all life relations, the exaggerated, the false, the 
untrue? No, verily, but the scrutiny is for the 
truth, the actual truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The regnant powers of the soul invite not fiction or 
exaggeration, but fact, truth, and in harmonious 
proportion. 

It is thus that fiction appears when viewed peda- 
gogically. What may we say of it when the view 
is less restricted? When viewed historically it does 
not appear to better advantage. 

When Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, was act- 
ing one of his plays, Solon, the great Athenian law- 
giver, asked him “whether he was not ashamed to 
utter such lies before so many people.” Thespis 
answered “that there was no harm in lies of that 
sort, and in fictions which are made only for diver- 
sion.” Solon replied with much earnestness: “But, 
if we suffer and approve of lying for our diversion, 
it will quickly find its way into our serious engage- 
ments and all our business and affairs.” May not 
his prophetic criticism have its realization in our 
own twentieth century conventionalism and com- 
mercialism? Who shall say that ntodern fiction 
does not account for the flippancy of the polite lie 
and the deception af the sharp bargain of our 
modern life? Personally, I have a high respect for 
the man or woman that tells the truth—does not lie. 
I have little respect for the one that does not tell 
the truth, however exalted or distinguished. May 
we not also trace to the modern novel the lament- 
able lowering of the civic tone of our municipalities, 
states, and even nation, so painfully and humiliat- 
ingly illustrated in our own great state? 

Anglo-Saxon blood to-day and for centuries has 
dominated the civilized world. May not their 
rigged tone and fibre—rock-ribbed and massive— 
making this domination possible, have its explana- 
tion in their attitude toward fiction? For 100 years 
during and following the Elizabethan age, there 
were practically no English works of fiction, due 
largely to the interise political and religious strug- 
gles, in which there was indeed no fiction. The 
Puritans in their day of triumph would not tolerate 
either comic or heroic romance, setting their faces 
like flint against all imaginative writings, which they 
regarded as little better than lying. But, after the 
restoration. as a reaction, came rioting, coarse and 
licentious fiction, with this taint to this day. The 
French novelist outdid the English, ending in that 
fierce, impure passion and extravagant scorn of con- 
ventional life, terminating in the bloody paroxysm 
of the Revolution. 

Such are the lessons of history. Do they not 
have an awiul significance to us, when we realize 
that seventy-five per cent. of all the books annually 
published are works of fiction? And that a much 
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larger per cent. of the books annually drawn from 
our public libraries are also books of fiction? 

In this discussion considerable has been ..aade of 
the fact that many noted men have been great 
readers of fiction. This loses its force when we re- 
member that these were mature men of towering 
intellects, many highly educated and cultured, who 
read not fiction only, but read everything, gleaning 
from every department of literature, including fic- 
tion, and possibly somewhat of even yellow journal- 
ism and fiction. 

It is well for Americans, standing to-day in the 
forefront of the nations of the world, seriously to 
ask whither does all this reading of fiction tend and 
what is the remedy? By common consent the 
school, the church, and the conservative press are 
regarded as the regulating, restraining, and inspir- 
ing infiuences of our individual and national life. 

As indicating the reading habit and taste of our 
ward school children, inquiry was made in the fifth, 


sixth, and seventh grades as to the books, periodi- . 


cals, and papers read during the year. The result 
is tabulated: below. 

Books read during the year by ward school 
pupils :-— 


2 ~ > The Per Cent. was for 
= = >) 
: 38 4 Remarks. 
. 
: : 
Fifth.... 27 34 15 8 & 35 
2 
Firth, Sixth ne Only standard periodicals 


and and papers were found in 


Seventh....43 35 10 4 1 28 the reports. 


The writer is not disposed to draw conclusions 
from the above tabulation, but simply to remark 
that it is at least suggestive. Under “unclassified” 
are found many books on nature, science, etc. It 
will be observed that the books of fiction read is 
less than one-half the per cent. given above, and 
these were standard fiction. The writer, however, 
will venture the remark that the conviction is 
growing among thoughtful people that the check- 
ing and regulating this modern passion for fiction 
must come largely through the public schools, co- 
operating with the public libraries in and through 
the school libraries, which should be in fact sub- 
libraries. These school libraries should include 
(important in the order named) (1) a liberal supply 
of reference books, (2) biography, (3) travel, (4) 
history, (5) nature books, (6) science, and (7) the 
best fiction. The teacher should see to it that all 
departments are systematically used and correlated 
with the actual work of the school. If such serious 
doubts arise in our minds as to the better class of 
fiction (which we have assumed in this discussion), 
what shall we say of the yellow back novel and 
sensational journalism of our day? Are. they ele- 
vating, nourishing, and inspiring? To ask the 
question is again to answer it. As such nourishing 
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and refining intellectual and moral food, think of 
the sensational, suggestive stories, the sickening 
details of the grossest scandals arid most loathsome 
crimes, accompanied with pernicious, sensational 
illustrations, being constantly scattered broadcast 
over our fair land, corrupting and poisoning our 
youth. How baneful and how destructive these 
are we realize more fully when we remember that 
pictures and illustrations are to children what liter- 
ature is to the mature. The picture or illustration 
is retained in memory long after the verbal descrip- 
tion has faded away. 

Zola, the famous French novelist, stands for real- 
ism in fiction, picturing the lowest and most de- 
grading—filth, sensuality, and crime. In this coun- 
try yellow journalism and fiction, with sensational 
illustrations and over realistic accounts and descrip- 
tions, have simply followed in Zola’s footsteps. 
In short, yellow journalism and fiction are prac- 
tically polite editions of the famous Police Gazette. 

In conclusion, may we not in all seriousness make 
the inquiry, what is there in fiction, pernicious liter- 
ature, or sensational illustrations as foundation 
stones for character building? Or what is there in 
these to give the ability to pass from common 
knowledge to scientific knowledge, which is sim- 
ply classified truth, or from science to philosophy, 
which is the fruition of all science? Or, more to 
the point, what is there in these to prepare us to take 
up the practical, everyday problems of life. into the 
simplest of which enter the complex conditions and 
relations of our twentieth century civilization. 


a 
> 


THE PINE WOODS. 


The pine stands in the woods like an Indian, un- 
tamed, with a fantastic wildness about it even in 
the clearings. If an Indian warrior were well 
painted, with pines in the background, he would 
seem to blend with the trees, and make a harmoni- 
ous expression. The pitch pines are the ghosts of 
Philip and Massasoit. The white pine has the 
smoother features of the squaw. 

The distant woods are but the tassels of my eye. 

Books are to be attended to as new sounds 
merely. Most would be put to a sore trial if the 
reader should assume the attitude of a listener. 
They are but a new note in the forest. To our 
lonely, sober thotight the earth is a wild un- 
explored. Wildness as of the jay and ‘muskrat 
reigns over the great part of nature. The oven- 
hird and plover are heard in the horizon. Here is 
a new book of heroes, come to me like the note of 
the chewink from over the fen, only over a deeper 
and wider fen. The pines are unrelenting sifters of 
thought; nothing petty leaks through them. _ Let 
me put my ear close and hear the sough of this 
book, that I may know if any inspiration yet haunts 
it. There is always a later edition of every book 
than the printer wots of, no matter how recently it 
was published. All nature is a new impression 
every instant—H. D. Thoreau, in the Atlantic. 
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PERTINENT QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, 


Are the school grounds properly fenced, or are 
the vagrant hogs of the neighborhood permitted to 
hold public meetings on the school lot or in the 
schoolhouse cellar? 

Are the outbuildings in strict conformity with 
the law and have they been properly cleaned and 
disinfected? 

Are their doors hung without either hinge or 
latch, or do you regard these as non-essential to 
out-house architecture? 

Are these outbuildings kept in a respectable con- 
dition, or are they dismal, dirty, dingy, disagree- 
able and disgraceful, devil-devised dens, with sin- 
scratched walls and sin-producing suggestions? 

Is their condition repulsive to the fine tastes and 
pure moral tone of the child? 

Are they what they should be, or are they “semi- 
naries of sin,’”’ whose vicious, venomous, voiceless, 
vice-producing virus is sufficent to annul the wholé 
moral influence of the best of teachers? 

Was the well or spring cleaned during vacation, 
or are they filled with decaving and death-dealing 
vegetable or animal matter? 

Has the pump a handle and a spout, and are vou 
sure that the supply of water for vour school is 
both pure and abundant? 

Is there a knob on the door, and glass in the win- 
dows, or was your school building the gloomy 
abode of bats and tramps during the vacation? 

Have you placed fastenings on the shutters of 
your buildings, or is.the.teacher compelled to in- 
voke the aid of a friendly rai! from a neighboring 
fence to keep them quiet on a windy day? 

Does the flapping of the shutters in the wintry 
wind ever seem to you the spiritual rappings of 
some departed director who failed to do his duty 
to the school while in the flesh, and thus in aimless, 
endless restlessness returns with the sighing and 
moaning of the storm fiend as a warning to the 
living? 

Are there shades upon the windows, or does the 
blinding sun beat in upon the unprotected heads 
of the children, impairing the delicacy and power 
of the human eye for all time? 

Was the stove polished prior to the opening of 
school, or is it still covered with the incrustation of 
rust and tobacco juice that have been accumulating 
during all the political campaigns held in it since 
the days of General Jackson? 

Is there a door on it with two whole hinges, and 
does the wide crack in its bowl, from which exudes 
deadly gases to stifle the children and retard their 
mental efforts add anything to its beauty and util- 
ity? 

Has the building been thoroughly scrubbed and 
cleaned during the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant, or in the solemn phrase of the law, “whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” 
or do you think a schoolhouse should be cleaned 
every twenty-five years, whether it needs it or not? 

If the once white (in the remote past) but now 
browned schoolhouse is rotting to the ground for 
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want of a coat of paint, why not recommend a 
touch of whitewash? 

Do you believe that “cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,” or that water, soap, and towels have no re- 
lation whatever to morals? 


Is there a sprinkling can in your school, or do 


you expect the wash basin, with its rust holes in the 
bottom, to take its place? 


OKLAHOMA, OUR FORTY-SIXTH STAR. 


At last the battle of politicians is over and Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory enter our family of states as Ok- 
lahoma, adding the forty-sixth star to the galaxy of 
stars emblazoned on “Old Glory,” the American flag of 
freedom, progress, and prosperity. 

Forty-six -free states, nearly all of which are large 
enough, or larzer, and prosperous enough to equal any 
kingdom of the old world. In some cases the popula- 
tion would be smaller, but that is not the point. Popu- 
lation tells only when it is virile, vigorous, and free, and 
when it has room enough to work in; a population of 
such people as have made our great country, east, west, 
north, and south, what it is to-day—prosperous in itself 
and for itself and the “lode-star”’ of the opportunity- 
denied peoples of all other lands. Contrast the posi- 
tion of Russians in the United States with the posi- 
tion of Russians in Russia, for instance. 

Oklahoma, our forty-sixth star, does not come to us 
empty-handed. She does not enter our family of states 
as a pauper but as one rich in “houses and lands,” rich 
in natural resources of almost every kind, rich in schoo!- 
houses and churches, rich in railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones and all the appliances of modern civilization, 
but richer still in manhood, womanhood, and that feel- 
ing of patriotism and hope born of obstacles surmouunt- 
ed, difficulties overcome, and victories won. Here is 
part of her dowry :— 


Area in square miles .......... 70,430 
Farms, number ....... 107,595 
Manufacturing establishments ............. 1.65 
Yearly product of manufactures .........+.. $10,976,119 
New national banks, number to September 30, 
Capital OF SAME: $6,810,000 
Total national bank capital and = surplus. 
September’ 6, -1904. $9,606,241 
Total national bank resources then ......... $35,130,833 


This total of $0,606,241 national bank capital and sur- 
plus exceeds the total then shown by either of the fol- 
lowing states, namely: Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, North Da- 
kota. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. A great showing for a new state and 
achieved before it was a state. More national bank 
‘capital and surplus to start with as a state than either 
of these twenty-two existing states possess. 

In addition, Oklahoma has large investments in pri- 
vate banks, territorial banks, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, life insurance companies, mining companies, rail- 
ways, steam and electric, power and lighting plants, wa- 
terworks, buildings of all kinds in cities, and in many 


‘ other channels of investment. 


The 1905 report of the United States secretary of ag- 
riculture says that the residents of the then territory of 
Oklahoma increased their bank deposits by 21.4 per cent 
and those of Indian Territory by 45.7 per cent in that 
fiscal year. For ten years Oklahoma’s bank deposit in- 
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crease was 172.6 per cent. This is a most remarkable 


and encouraging foundation for the future of the new 
state of Oklahoma. 


HAS MANY CITIES. 

But area, farms, manufactures, and banks are not all 
that Oklahoma, our forty-sixth star, brings us. To our 
already long list of cities and towns, she adds a number 
of prosperous ones, such as Oklahoma City, Guthrie, 
Perry, McAlester, Chickasha, Muskogee, Kingfisher, 
Stillwater, El Reno, Coalgate, Vinita, Tahlequah, Chand- 
ler, Alva, Newkirk, Weatherford, Eufaula, Ardmore, 
Wagoner, Checotah, and others. 

Oklahoma, the new state, also brings us 150,000 school 
pupils, about 3,000 school teachers, a state university at 
Norman, agricultural and mechanical schools at Still- 
water, normal schools at Edmond and Alva,’ Langston 
University (colored), Chiloeco School for Indians, com- 
mon schools in great numbers, commen, high, and 
manual training schools of the Cherokees, Creeks, Choe- 
taws, Chicasaws, and Seminoles, with their citizens’ 
dress and Saxon speech. With all these aids to Ameri- 
can progress come churches innumerable, Y. M.-C. 
and Y. W. C. associations, clubs, male and female, 
literary associations, public libraries, improvement socie- 
ties and numerous other outgrowths of and aids to 
American progress and prosperity. 


A BEAUTIFUL LAND. 


In the new state, poetically named by the Indians 
Oklahoma, the “Beautiful Land,” we secure for our 
union of states nore of the three C’s, corn, cattle, and 
cotton, fertile, rolling, well-watered prairies, consider- 
able timber stretches, rich bottom lands, soil of inex- 
haustible fertility, a bale and a half of cotton, seventy 
bushels of corn, sixty bushels of oats, and forty-five of 
wheat to the acre every year. A prolific fruit belt—ap- 
ples, cherries, and peacbes—evaporating yearly nearly 
500,000 bushels of peaches; 400 carloads of melons a 
year; over 5,000,000 peach trees; cattle, dairy cows, hogs, 
horse, mules, and other liyesteck, not forgetting the 
“Great American hen,’ producing a value of a million or 
more each year. Flour mills—many of them, cotton 
gins—very many of them, the cotton yield per acre being 
in excess of that of any other state of the union. 

The schoolhouse, that bulwark of American liberty, 
that “first cause” in American progress, the first pub- 
lic structure erected in almost every community. 

Coal, inexhaustible beds of it, in and about Alderson, 
from which 2,000,000 tons are already mined yearly. 

An area larger than all New England or Lllinois and 
Ohio combined; cities with asphalted streets and good 
hotels; electric lights and electric street cars; 2,000,000 
acres of Jand deeded forever to the support of schools, 
agricultural college and university, and much of the 
land bringing in rent; a state whose welfare and des- 
tiny are in the hands of several hundred thousand white 
men and women today, whose ranks will soon muster a 
million; a state created in less than a score of years. 
Such is Oklahoma, the “Beautiful Land,’ whose birth, as 
a state, we hail today, whose glorious destiny no man 
can yet adequately realize, whose power for good, born 
of things accomplished, will add new vigor to our na- 
tional life, and rejoice every true, patriotic, American 
heart. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Los Angeles. 


F. O. N., Indiana: In the past three months I 
have found that the Journal of Education com- 
manded my time and attention. I had thought I 
had no time for further periodicals, but the Journal 
would not allow me to pass it by. Please continue 
my subscription. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OUR LANGUAGE. A three-book course in Bnglish, 
First Book (Language). By Lida B. McMurry and ff. 
T. Norvell. 
Second Book (Language and Grammar). By C. Al 
phonso Smith, 
Third Book (Grammar). By C. Alphonso Smith’ 
First book--Cloth, 204 pp. full-page “pic- 
tures in colors; numerous pictures in black and’ 
white. Priee, 40 cents. 
Second book—Cloth. Price, 45 cents. 
Grammar—Cloth. 260 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Atlanta, Richmond, Dallas: B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company. 


Book One, which has been out long enough to be tested 
in the classroom, has “made good,” if the expression 
is pardonable, Its novel yet vital illustrations and ex- 
amples do interest pupils, not alone in themselves but 
in the use of language by themselves. The teachers 
do awake a pride in the English language and in its cor- 
rect use. The Second Book, which is just out, goes 
much further in the introduction of the pupils to good 
literature on the one hand and to standaids of correct 
English on the other. The First Book has done much 
by way of establishing correct habits in the technique 
so that the pupils can think of the effect of literature 
on the one hand and of ther own use of English on 
the other. Exercises in language alternate with simple 
interpretations of literature, the author believing that 
it is the duty of a book of this sort to attract the pupil 
to good literature as well as to drill him in correct lan- 
guage. The book is divided into two parts, In Part L. 
there is an elementary treatment of the parts of speech, 
interspersed with exercises in sentence structure, with 
familiar quotations from the Bible and Shakespeare, 
with remarks in big and little words, with an exposition 
of the fundamentals of spelling and punctuation, with 
pointed anecdotes to be retold, and with many selec- 
tions of masterpieces of prose and verse. Part II. be- 
gins with the paragraph. This is followed by letter- 
writing, many letters of famous men to children being 
given. Sentences and parts of speech are treated with 
more detail and completeness. There is a constant ap- 
peal to the pupil’s originality and to his power of ima- 
gination, the author realizing that no two pupils are 
alike and that no exercises should be chosen that do not 
minister to the diverse needs of different individualities. 
It is an admirable series. I like it much. 


FIRST STEPS IN MENTAL GROWTH. By Profes- 
sor David EB. Major, Ph.D., of Ohio State University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 360 
pp. Price, $1.25 net. 
This instructive and interesting work is a series of 

studies in the psychology of infancy. It is largely 

based on the author’s observations of the first three 
years of a child in his own home, and the registrations 
of and generalizations from them. The author deals with 
the development of. feelings, such as pleasure, fear, 
anger; of iniutation; of memory; of imagination, etc., in 
the child. Certain unique illustrations are given that 
help to make the text more real and intelligible. The 
book is a valuable contribution to psychology, and will 
take rank among those on similar topics by Brown, 
Sully, Baldwin, aud Miss Shinn. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Professor G. A. Went- 
worth of Phillips Exeter Academy. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo. Half morocco. 421 pp. List price, 
$1.12. 
The latest addition to a series of mathematical text- 

books written by a master-hand that has, alas! been re- 

cently stilled by death. The book is designed for second- 
ary schools, and contains nearly 4,000 examples graded 
with greatest eure. A treatise on graphs and exercises 
in physics have been added to meet the suggestions of 
many teachers. There is a valuable chapter on factors, 
and brief treatments of indeterminate coetlicients, four- 
place logarithins, permutations and combinations, etc., 
and closing with a careful and copious index. It is ad- 
mirably conceived and executed. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
the editor not later than Friday preceding 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 17, 18,19: New York Council 
of Superintendents, Rochester. 
October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 
April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DOVER. Ernest W. Butterfield 
of Laconia has been elected princi- 
pal of the new high school. He was 
born at Perkinsville, Vt., in 1874, and 
was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the class of 1897. 

He was principal of the high 
school at Bethlehem, N. H., for two 
years, of the Groveland (Mass.) high 
school for four years and of the high 
school at Laconia for four years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

LYNN. Miss Emeline Mansfield, 
the oldest school teacher in Lynn, 
died recently. She was born in Sa- 
lem December 6, 1819, making her 
eighty-seven years of age at the time 
of her death. 

She was educated at the Ipswich 
seminary, came to Lynn in 1834, 
and in 1840 became a teacher ina 
little schoolhouse which has since 
gone out of existence. 

CLINTON. Andrew Ford, 
thirty-three years principal of the 
Clinton high school, died lately 
of empyema, aged fifty-six years. 
He was 2 native of North Abington, 
graduated from Amherst at the age 
of twenty, and taught school two 
years in Oxford before going to Clin- 
ton. He leaves a widow, two sons 
and a-daughter. 

VERMONT. 

WALLINGFORD. Harold R. 
Bird has been engaged as principal 
of the Wallingford high school. 

ST. JOHNSBURY. Clark P. 
Howland of Drury College has been 
appointed to the principalship of St. 
Johnsbury Academy made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Comstock. 

Mr. Howland graduated at Yale in 


1875; taught two years in the mili- 


tary school at New Haven: was six- 
teen years principal of Tabor Acad- 
emy, Marion, Mass.: and _ thirteen 
years principal of the Academy of 
Drury College. His departments of 
instruction have been Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics. 

NORTHFIELD. R. BH. Farrand 
of Bakersfield, U. V. M., 1906, will 
be the principal of the Northfield 
high school for the next year. 

LUDLOW. On account of the 
resignation of Ernest H. Pratt of Ox- 
ford, Me., who had been engaged as 
principal of the Black River Acad- 
emy, J. A. Shaw of Somerville, 
Mass,, has been engaved to fill the 
position. 

CONNECTICUT. 

TORRINGTON. Miss Ruth M. 
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Roots is to teach in the New Haven 
normal school. 

WALLINGFORD. At a meeting 
of the board of school visitors re- 
cently, Clifton S. Marsh of Auburn, 
N. Y., was appointed superintendent 
of the public schools of the town. 

Miss Edith Packard of Bridge- 
water, Mass., who has been teach- 
ing at the South Main street school, 
has resigned to teach near Bridge- 
water. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor Arthur 
B. Woodford, a Yale graduate, who 
bas been instructor at the Hopkins 
grammar school, has been appointed 
rector of the school to succeed Dr. 
Cc. H. Weller. 

BRISTOL. The committee of the 
high school has secured Miss Bertha 
L. Johnson of Taunton, Mass., to 
teach for the coming year to succeed 
Miss Elizabeth Neale, who resigned. 
Miss Johnson is a graduate of Smith 
College in the class of 1903 and has 
taught three years. 

DERBY. The board of education 
has appointed Miss Helen Bradley, 
teacher in the eighth grade at the 
Irving school, to be the new teacher 
in the high school. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER. Fred 
W. Hutchinson, Wesleyan, 1899, and 
for one year instructor in astronomy 
under Professor J. M. Van Vleck at 
the university, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Lee, Mass. 
He has been instructor in mathe- 
maties and science at Drury Acad- 
emy, North Adams, Mass. 

PUTNAM. Miss Charlotte C. 
Haliburton of ‘Dorchester, Mass., 
will teach the kindergarten depart- 
ment in the Israel Putnam school 
the coming year. She will succeed 
Miss Nellie M. Small, who has re- 
signed on account of illness. 

MIDDLETOWN. Miss Margaret 
Donahoe has been engaged to teach 
in the Centre school to succeed 
Miss Murnane of Portland, resigned. 
Miss Donahoe is a graduate of the 
Middletown high school, and of 
Wesleyan University, class of 1906. 

DANBURY. George H. Tracy of 
Westport, the recently elected su- 
periutendent of schools, has come to 
Danbury for the purpose of begin- 
ning his work. 

Miss Emily L. Guild, one of the 
high school faculty, has resigned on 
account of ill health. She intends 
to take a rest of a yexr. Her home 
is in Brattleboro, Vt. 

NORWICH. ‘The Misses Black- 
man will no longer conduct their 
preparatory school, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Miss Lucy Sayles. The 
school was founded fourteen years 
ago by the Misses Blackman, who 
Lave conducted it with such effi- 
ciency that no candidate graduated 
by them has ever failed of admission 
to the academy. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CALIFORNIA. On June 27 the 
California, Pennsylvania, State nor- 
mal school closed the most prosper- 
ous year in its history. More than 
six hundred students were enrolled 
in the normal department and more 
than one thousand in all depart- 
ments. 

The trustees have granted a year’s 
leave of absence to the principal, Dr. 
Theodore B. Noss. He will spend 
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the year with his family in Europe, 
sailing from New York June 30 on 
the St. Louis. His time abroad will 
be used largely in the observation of 
school work, especially in France and 
Germany. In his absence Dr, 
Charles A. McMurry will be acting 
principal. Dr. McMurry has been a 
member of the faculty during the 
past year. 

The exercises of Commencement 
began with the baccalaureate  ser- 
vices Sunday evening, June 24. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
of public instruction, 

Professor J. CC. Hockenberry, of 
the chair of psychology in the normat 
faculty, recently received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

COLUMBIA. Superintendent 
Daniel Fleisher of this city has had 
notable success. Few men in the 
United States have had a more com- 
plete triumph for educational prog- 
ress than has Dr. Fleisher. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

XENIA. Booker T. Washington 
and President W. O. Thompson of 
Ohio State University were the Com- 
mencement orators at Wilberforce 
University. : 

CLEVELAND. The teachers of 
Cleveland are to have their salaries 
handsomely increased. The grade 
teachers are increased to $900, which 
is $200 addition, or more than twenty 
per cent. Both experience and merit 
basis are involved, the twelve years 
required to reach the maximum be- 
ing arranged in three groups or 
classes, promotion from each Class to 
be based upon the record of the su- 
perintendent. This means the work- 
ing out of a rating system for the 
ottice, Cleveland having now no rec- 
ord of efficiency of any of its teach- 
ers except as it exists in the 
minds of the superintendent, 
etc. The new schedule opens a 
big outlook to efficient teachers. The 
Plain Dealer has this wholesome edi- 
torial on the subject:— 

“There has never been any differ- 
ence of opinion as to the propriety 
and necessity of increasing the sal- 
aries of teachers in the Cleveland 
schools, and the failure to give this 
tangible evidence of the value of 
their services has been due to no lack 
of appreciation of that value. ‘The 
question has been solely one of ways 
and means. The demand for new, 
enlarged and in all ways improved 
buildings has been so urgent, the 
number of teachers and taught has 
increased so largely and steadily, and 
so out of proportion to the increase 
in funds at the disposal of the school 
authorities, that the question of in- 
creased salaries for teachers has 
necessarily been held in abeyance 
lest by doing simple justice to them 
injustice should be done to the chil- 
dren, who must be _ the city’s first 
care. If the estimates of next year's 
revenue are not seriously at fault it 
appears that it will be possible to 
devote more money to the item of 
salaries of grade school teachers, 
and without sacrificing the interests 
of their charges. Accordingly the 
school board has virtually decided td 
increase the salaries of those whose 
need is most urgent. It is gratifying 
to note that higher pay will not 
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necessarily follow mere length of 
service but that it will be possible 
to make increases to a large extent 
the reward of efficiency. Further- 
more, the board has lived up to the 
spirit of the new law, and responded 
to a popular opinion repeatedly and 
emphatically expressed, by deciding 
that transfers from one salaried 
grade to another shall be made upon 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent, which should give him practi- 
cally the sole power of promotion. 
With the present system of original 
appointments and the new plan for 
rewarding efficieacy the merit sys- 
tem should be firmly _ established in 
the Cleveland schools. In the mean- 
time the no less deserving teachers 
not included in the new program 
may rest assured that their claims 
have not been overlooked and will 
not long remain without acknowledg- 
ment in the same _— substantial 
fashion.” 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Louis Reeder, a teacher 
in the Curtis school, was drowned in 
the lake at Saugatuck, Mich. Al- 
though his body was recovered from 
the water a few minutes after it 
went down for the last time, efforts 
to revive him were without avail. 
Mr. Reeder, who had been at the re- 
sort for*more than a week, went to 
swim early in the day, as was his cus- 
tom. He had been in the water but 
a short time when he suddenly was 
seized with a cramp. He shouted for 
assistance and several men rowed out 
to him. By the time they arrived 
Reeder had sunk from sight. The 
body arose to the surface a few 
moments later, however, and it was 
conveyed to the shore. Although a 
physician was summoned and several 
persons worked over the body for an 
hour, the man could not be revived. 


KANSAS. 

EMPORIA. Joseph H. Hill suc- 
ceeds Jasper N. Wilkinson as princi- 
pal of the state normal school. Mr. 
Hill has been vice-principal for 
many years and is a scholarly man 
fully acquainted with the school and 
its conditions. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. Walter S. Athearn, 
new dean of the normal department 
of the Highland Park College, has 
entered upon his duties in connection 
with the summer session. 

County Superintendent Z. OC. 
Thornburg has been engaged by 
Highland Park College as director of 
the correspondence department of 


the college. ‘This is an_ impor- 
tant position in college. 
The department was _ organized 


and placed under the management 
of Hon. Henry Sahin some five 
or six years ago, and remained 
under his management until about a 
year ago, when he retired from the 
position. 

State Superintendent John F. Riggs 
has projected a movement looking to 
the remuneration of school directors 
for attending the annual meeting. 
There has never been any compensa- 
tion whatever attached to the duties 
of school directors, but now that the 
annual meeting has been changed 
from the first Monday in September 
to the first Monday in July when 
business men and farmers will be ex- 
ceedingly busy, it is desirable that 
the next state legislature make pro- 
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vision for remuneration on the part 
of directors for attending this annual 
meeting. 

MARSHALLTOWN. Miss Mary 
E. Hostetler, who has had two terms 
and the extra year as superinten 
dent of Marshall county, has secured. 
a third-term nomination, which as- 
sures her re-election. This defiance 
of the anti-third-term prejudices fh 
lowa is refreshing. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


REDLANDS. The Redlands school 
district, consisting of the consoli- 
dated Lugonia, Crafton and Red- 
lands school districts, has become a 
legal school district, and Lewis B. 
Avery has been elected superintend- 
ent of the three-city district. He was 
born in Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
He was graduated from Tabor Col- 
lege, Iowa, in 1883. He was two 
years principal in Tabor, Iowa; two 
years superintendent of schools in 
Onawa, Iowa; three years superin-— 
tendent of schools in Marshall, Min- 
nesota; four years in charge of sci- 
ence work in the State normal school 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota, and two 
years president of the State normal 
school at Mayville, North Dakota. 
He went to southern California in 
1895, taking the position he has held 
for eleven years. He was president 
of the Southern California Associa- 
tion in 1901. 

SAN JOSE. The State Normal 
school has a state grant of $29,000 for 
repairing the earthquake grant. It 
needed $69,000, but the state is feel- 
ing the strain from all sources. 


SAN DIEGO. Dr. Margaret E. 
Schallenberger of the San Jose nor- 
nal training school had the Oom- 
mencement address this year and the 
universal judgment is that it was the 
most notable address ever delivered 
from that platform. Tt was_ schol- 
arly, earnest, courageous. 


FRESNO. W. J. Cox, formerly .of 
Moline, Illinois, and one of the best 
known men in the middle West, and 
well known in Oregon and Califor- 
nia, has been elected principal of the 
Chestnutwood normal training school 
at Fresno with which is connected a 
teachers’ agency and lecture bureau. 
Fresno is the local point of the San 
Joaquin valley, a beautiful and en- 
terprising city in the heart of as rich 
a country as there is on the coast or 
in the United States as to that mat- 
ter. Fresno is to have the state asso- 
ciation at the holiday season, and is 
sure to be as prosperous as are Los 
Angeles, Stockton, and San Jose. 
Mr. Cox is associated with J. H. Jan- 
son, president of the Chestnutwood 
business colleges, of which his school 
and the agencies are‘’a part. If any 
eastern teacher would go to OCali- 
fornia this is the place to apply. The 
editor of the Journal of Hducation 
has known Mr. Cox intimately for 


several years and will vouch for him 


in every way. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE. Sixty thousand dol- 


lars will be expended by the board 
of school trustees of Spokane on the 
new Houston school in Spokane, 
work to begin early the coming fall. 
One of the features will be a labora- 
tory, for which the equipment will 
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cost $2,000, and the athletic grounds 
will be greatly enlarged. Edgar F. 
Strong has been re-elected principal 
ef the school. He will appoint four 
instructors the latter part of August 
to replace four teachers whe will not 
return. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the erection of a portable 
s¢hoolhouse near Manito park, a 
suburb of Spokane. It wili accom- 
modate fifty pupils, the main room 
being 25x32 feet, with a cloak room 
and veranda the entire length of the 
building. 

_ Advices have been received in Spo- 

kane that R. B. Bryan, state super- 
intendent of schools, has set aside 
November 28 for a thanksgiving 
offering to be taken in the public 
schools of Washington for the bene- 
fit of San Francisco. 

Reports from the country districts 
received in Spokane show there is 
great need for competent teachers 
and that several hundred can be 
placed. Lewis county will be fifty 
teachers short, while in other count- 
ies of the state the shortage is from 
ten to twenty-five. Superintendent 
J. Benbow of Pierce eounty declares 
there will be a marked shortage, 
thongh salaries are from $5 to $15 
higher than a year ago. 

J. A. Tormey, superintendent of 
schools in Spokane, says. in his an- 
nual report, just made public, that 
the overcrowded condition of the 
high school may be relieved by hold- 
ing two sessions a day. The enroll- 
ment of the high school is nearly 
1,400, an increase of 10U per cent. in 
two years. 

Teachers of Nez Perces and Latah 
counties, Ida., south of Spokane, will 
hold a joint institute at Lewiston, 
Ida., August 27 to 31, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Miss Bernice 
McCoy, superintendent of schools for 
Latah county. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. A. H. Yoder of the state 
university of Washington; Miss 
Lawson, supervisor of music in the 
Tacoma schools; Miss Urch, profes- 
sor of English in the Idaho state 
normal; Miss McCallie of Chi- 
cago university, and Miss Bicknell 
of Boise, Ida. 

The Washington Seminary at 
Huntsville, Ore., south of Spokane, 
will be re-opened the coming fall by 
the United Brethren church. ‘There 
will be four instructcrs under the di- 
rection of Rev. J. M. Tresenriter, 
formerly of Spokane, who has been 
appointed to a pastorate at Hunts- 
ville. Mr. Tresenriter is also pre- 
siding elder of the Spokane district of 
the United Brethren’s church. 


international Speed Contest 


Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the ‘Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
1906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union N. Y. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


professional school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean. 
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HOLDEN 


Read the following letter : — 


We HONESTLY believe you can make your 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, FREE TEXT-BOOKS,&C 


LAST 6 TO 10 YEARS!! 


HOW ? 


ist By adopting the “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


2nd Enforcing its rules strictly and by 
3rd Teaching the pupils CARE and NEATNESS!! 


A member of the Mass. State Board of Education said 


PROF. E. B, COX, 


XENIA, OHIO. 


Ex.-Vice Pres. Nat. Supt. Association, 


over twenty years ago “ Pupils can be taught neatness as 
well as arithmetic.” 


Xenia, Ohio, April 12, 1906. 


“It is with satisfaction that I endorse your Book Covers and 


material used in the repair and preservation of school books. 
| Our City entered into the ‘Free Text-Book’ plan of provid- 
ing school books for all children below the High School in 


the fall of 1896; some of the books have been in use TEN YEARS and are still suitable for further use. 
“This is because of the care taken and the use of the‘ HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 


ING BOOKS.’ 


Everybody that has anything to do with the free text-books of our schools strongly 


endorses the Holden System. The Covers area great economy in the way of saving text-books. I 
have no hesitancy in recommending these to any system of schools which desires to preserve the text- 


books used."’ 


Edward B. Cox, Supt. 


This entire plan is enforced in Allegheny, Pa.; New Bedford, Mass.: Xenia, O., etc. For three 
years in Xenia—and four years in the other two cities named—the annual cost per capita for text- 
books was about 36 CENTS PER PUPIL. Wo other plan has produced such a record. 


As to the old argument that the insides of the books get too filthy to use: 
to examine the books in use six years in Xenia. 


PATENT BOOK 


SPRINGFIELD, 


that argument. - 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 
MILES C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


We have done so twice. 


We challenge any one 
It completely refutes 


COVER CO., 


MASS. 


THB LITTLE CHAP’S FAITH. 
It’s a comfort to me in life’s battle, 
When the conflict seems all going 
wrong, 
When I seem to lose every ambition 
And the current of life grows too 
strong, 
To think that the dusk ends the war- 
fare, 
That the worry is done for the 
night; 
And the little chap there, 
window, 
Believes that his daddy’s all right. 


at the 


In the heat of the day and the 
hurry, 
I’m prompted so often to pause, 
While my mind strays away from 
the striving, 
Away from the noise and applause, 


The cheers may be meant for some 
other; 
Perhaps I have lost in the fight; 
But the little chap waits at the win- 
dow, 
Believing his daddy’s all right. 


I can laugh at the downfalls and fail- 
ure; 
I can smile in the trial and pain; 
I can feel that in spite of the errors, 
The struggle has not been in vain. 
If Fortune will only retain me 
That comfort and solace at night, 
When the little chap waits at the 
window, 
Believing his daddy’s,all right. 
—Louis E. Thayer in Denver Repub- 
lican. 


THE ETERNAL QUBSTION. 


Mrs. Stingy—‘What do you want 
to leave us for, Bridget? I’m sure 
we have treated you as one of the 
family.” 

Bridget—“Indade, an’ you hov," 
ma’am, and Oi’ve stood it long 
enough.” —Life. 


Special Low Rates to California 
and Return, via Nickel Plate 
Road. 


September 2 to 13. Stopover 
privileges and good return limit. 
For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. BE. P. A., 206 Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


EF order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION as Complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news.will 
be printed each week of chan in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


The death of Professor Samuel 
Lewis Penfield, head of the depart- 
ment of mineralogy in Sheffield 
seieutific school, is announced at 
Yale. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished mineralogists in the 
country and was a member of the 
national academy of science and 
of a number of scientific bodies 
abroad. He was a native of Cat- 
skill, N. Y., and a graduate of Yale 
in the scientific school, class of 1877. 
After university study in Germany 
he became a member of the faculty 
of the scientific school, and was 
made a full professor in 1893. He 
received a degree of LL. D. from the 
University of Wisconsin. The stu- 
dent laboratory at Kirtland hall in 
Yale was built under his direction, 
and he assisted Professors Brush 
and Dana in developing the courses 
in geology and mineralogy at Yale 
which have attracted much attention 
in scientific circles. 


The Majestic Saguenay. 


TRAVERSED BY THE STEAMERS OF 
THE RICHELIEU AND ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


A strange combination of progress 
and primitiveness, of all the points 
of interest easily accessible to the 
tourist, probably less is known about 
the Saguenay river than almost any 
other in the East. The river winds 
its way majestically between long 
lines of bristling fir-clad mountains 
for upwards of one hundred miles 
before losing its identity in the St. 
Lawrence, 150 miles below Quebec. 

A ride up the stream is a spec- 
tacle of imposing magnitude. 
Everything is deceptive, the air, the 
water, the midday sun, or the soft 
beams of the silvery moon add to 
the elusiveness of the surroundings 
and serve to still further mystify the 
beholder. So complete is the illu- 
sion that it is difficult to believe the 
wooded heights and barren crags, 
the bold promontories that rise 
abruptly from the water as though 
a master hand had left uncompleted 
the task of giving them form, are 
not in dangerous proximity to the 
— instead of hundreds of yards 
awa 

The lofty cliff, the sheltered bay, 
the projecting rock, the seemingly 
never ending chain of mountains, 
their almost perpendicular sides 
rising hundreds of feet, covered with 
a luxuriant growth of fir and hem- 
lock, with here and there a massive 
boulder forcing its head through the 
mass of green foliage and adding a 
touch of color; an occasional water- 
fall pushing its way through the 
maze, the crystal flood rushing 
frantically downward, tumbling, 
splashing, falling over the rocks in 
its mad haste to lose its identity in 
the tide below, forms a panorama 
that baffles the descriptive powers of 
the most proficient painter of word 
pictures, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 201.) 


and it is not clear what its effeet 
will be upon the pending Education 
Bill, which was framed to do-away 
with the onerous conditions of the 
existing law.. But whether by Jegis- 
lation or by judicial decision the 
“nassive resisters” are clearly on 
top. 
A BIG NAVAL REVIEW. 

People who shudder at the grow- 
ing American navy will have an wn- 
comfortable day on September 8, 
for on that day, if the official plans 
are carried out, President Roose- 
velt will review, in the waters off 
Oyster bay, the largest fleet 
ever assembled under the American 
flag. Altogether, forty-three fight- 
iug ships will be in line, under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Evans. 
Among them will be not less 
than twelve battleships,—four 
of them: the Louisiana, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, and New Jersey, 
new, and bigger and more formida- 
ble than any of their predecessors; 
all the armored cruisers except 
those that are now on Asiatic ser- 
vice; and two flotillas of torpedo 
craft. It will be an impressive spee- 
tacle; and few things are so unlikely 
as that this fleet should ever be used 
as an instrument of aggression. 


ANOTHER DESPOTISM YIELDS, 


Another despotic government has 
yielded to the pressure of popular 
demands for more liberal institu- 
tions. This time it is the Shah of Per- 
sia, influenced by a strong popular 
agitation and counseled by a grand 
vizier of advanced ideas, who has pro- 
claimed a constitution and the estab- 
lishment of a national assembly, 
This assembly is somewhat quaintly 
constituted, as might be expected in 
an Oriental experiment of this sort, 
but it is probably s"'ted to existing 
conditions,, and iit «at least opens 
the way for a popular participa- 
tion in a government which hitherto 
has been subject to the absolute 
caprice of one man. The new assem- 
bly is to have full legislative powers, 
and the laws which it may enact 
will go into effect on receiving the 
signature of the Shab. Naturally 
enough, the publication of the decree 
was hailed wth national rejoicing, and 
the day on which it was issued is to 
be made a national holiday. 


INTELLIGENT SYMPATHY. 


Old Woman (awaiting ,magistrate’s 
signature to her declaration that she 
has lost a pawn ticket)h—“An awk- 
ward thing, yer honor, to lose a pawn 
ticket.” 

Police Superintendent—“Sh-b-h.” 

Old Woman (not to be suppressed). 
“Ahem! It’s an awkward thing, yer 
honor, to lose a-pawn ticket.” 

Magistrate—“My good woman, I 
never lost one.* 

Old Woman—“Ah! Sure, yer honor, 
some people are very careful!”— 
Punch. 


PEGASUS AND A STANHOPE. 

Ethel—“I saw Belle on the street 
to-day in the most stunning cos- 
tume., 

Maud—“You told me she married a 
poor poet.’ 

Ethel—“He is; but I didn’t refer to 
his circumstances.” 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Delineator for September is 
packed with good reading matter for 
everyone. ‘The Women of” fashio# 
will fd “much interest in the 
many pages devoted to dress, mik 
linery, and neckwear, and those who 
are otherwise inclined may derive a 
great déal of ‘pleasure and enter 
tainment from the literary features 
provided in this number. . There are. 
short stories by Ellis Parker Butler, 
Tudor Jenks, and an article of pracy 
tical yalue on “How Not to Spoil the 
Hair,” by Juliet Marion Lee, a spec- 
ialist in this line. The home-builder 
will get some splendid ideas ine W. 
H. Wilkinson’s illustrated article, 
“an Old House Altered,” and~in 
Alice Kelloge’s article on “Furnish- 
ing the House.” And for the’ ehil- 
dren are stories and amusements 
well calculated to keep brains and 
fingers busy. 


Colorado, California, and All the 
West via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Extremely low round trip rates. 
Unexcelled service. Choice of 
routes beyond Chicago. Before ar- 
ranging for your trip, write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South 
building, Boston, Mass, 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M. 


DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 


Tuesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays 


at 5 P.M. 

aSk FOR INFORMATION ‘ 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 

Phone 2324 Main. 


B. D, PITTS, Agt. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, ‘Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Siceping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AND COLLEGE BUR 


NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good until close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eoyisten 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


AGENCY. Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE S Cc | E N Cc E DURHAM, N, H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, IDAHO 


DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? 
= We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 
certificates and fill good positions in California Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
a a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us giving data 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND L CTURE BUREAU 
r. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, California. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Badlam__ Silver, Burdett & Co. N.Y. — 

| “ “ “ “ 

Young Dana Estes & Co., Boston $1.50 


The Primer (Spanish American Readers) 


Mowry, Huntington, Miller Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N.Y. 


...... Spargo The Macmillan Company, ‘ 1.25 
First Steps in Mental Growth................. ajor 1.25 
Behavior of the Lower Organisms ............ Jennings ‘ ee e 8.00 
The Making of an Orator ..............-+++ +00 - Power G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 7 1.35 
Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire . 1.60 
Audrey Craven...... Sinelair Henry Holt & Co., 1.50 
The King’s Revoke. Woods Dutton, si 1.50 
Beginning Latin ... esee -. Barss Univ ersity Publishing Co., ‘ 1.00 
REMDranal — John Lane Company, 10.00 
History of English Rationalism in the 19th 
Abhedananda The Vendetta Society, 
‘rhe Man and aids Freeman Thomas Whitaker, 75 
Waconsta.. Richardson A. C. McClurg & Co., Chic. 


HIS RESTRICTED SPHERE. 


“Well, Herr Lammchen, how do 
you like the married state?’ 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 5 “Oh, oh! I daren’t smoke any 
ALEM, ’ 
For both sexes. For catalogues address r pred owe wine or beer. 


the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. “G h t 
TATE NORMAL | SCHOOL, Barporwaren, 


r both For catalogues | 
Sadrecs t the Principal, A. G. BorpEn, A. M. “My stars, man. I daren’t even 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framinouam, Mass. | Tue anything!” —Fliegende Blatter. 


For women only. Especial attention is 2 
called te the new course of Household Arts. | FFAH HIS SWEET 
PULLED. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 
Scott—“Why shouldn’t a man 


Principal. 
TATE NORMAL CHOOL, FircusuRG, Mass. 

—- ~ marry a second time? One pound of 

eandy is as sweet as another.” 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 

Mott—‘“Yes, but he may have lost 

his candy appetite.” 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TOOTH 


UNIVERSITY Mite for Catalogues 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


N. EB. Dept. 


THE LOGIC OF GASTRONOMY. 
Ascum—“Some of our every-day 
expressions puzzle me greatly. For 
instance, what does ‘apple-pie order’ 
mean, anyway?” 
Newitt—“H’m! Sounds like a Bos- 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 | tonian’s breakfast.” — wise are 
BOSTON, MASS. Press. 


Illinois Child Labor Laws. 


No child under fourteen shall be 
employed at any gainful occupation 
in any theatre, concert hall, or place 
of amusement where intoxicating liq- 
uors are sold, or in any mercantile in- 
stitution, store, office, hotel, laundry, 
manufacturi ing establishment, bowl- 
ing alley, passenger or freight eleva- 
tor, factory or workshop, or as a mes- 
senger or driver therefor. 

The prohibition is also made to = 
ply in the case of any work per. 
formed for wages or other compensa- 
tion during any portion of any 
month when the public schools are 
in session. Additional provisions are 
that no child under fourteen shall 
work before the hour of seven 
o'clock in the morning or after six 
o'clock in the evening, and that no 
child shall be allowed to work more 
than eight hours in any one day. 

Other parts of the law relate to the 
employment of children who are be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. The names, ages, and places 
of residence of such children must be 
posted on the walls of their em- 
ployers’ establishments, the children 
must be provided with proper age 
and school certificates; they may not 
work more than forty-eight hours in 
any one week or more than eight 
hours in any one day; nor may they. 
be employed before seven in the 
morning or after seven in the 
evening. Moreover, although they 
are permitted to work at various 
kinds of labor, there is a long list of 
restrictions designed to keep them 
from employment that is dangerous 
or demoralizing. 

The law contains clauses to facili- 
tate its enforcement, of which there 
is an example in the rules concerning 
certificates; thorough inspection is 
provided for, and a system of fines is 
established as a penalty against law- 
breakers. 


Souvenir Colored Post Cards —30 
Cents in Stamps for Set of 20 — 
Published by Boston & 


Maine R.R. 


For the tourist who delights in the 
after enjoyment of his vacation 
journey, there is no more pleasant 
reminder than a souvenir postal card 
of some beautiful scene or pleasant 
picture of the territory visited. The 
Boston & Maine railroad, appreciat- 
ing the fact that almost everybody 
is more or less interested in these 
colored post cards, has this year 
issued a beautiful set of colored 
post cards, twenty in all, each one 
representing some beautiful New 
England view-point, whether moun- 
tain, seashore, or inland. These 
ecards are the expensive lithograph 
post cards, done in natural colors 
and especially attractive and artistic 
in their make-up. The entire set 
will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 80 cents in stamps by the 
Boston & Maine general passenger 
department, Boston. 


SPRUNG ON HIM. 

Customer—“See here, waiter, I 
asked you for spring chicken.” 

Waiter—“That’s what I brought 
you, sir.” 

Customer—“This skinny thing! 
Then, by thunder, a spring chicken is 
a species of mocking-bird.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
BOSTON. 

In constructing the new play, “Cape 
Cod Folks,” which will be seen for 
the first time on any stage at the 
joston Theatre next Monday evening, 
the authors have gone far afield for 
novel situations, and one of the most 
important is the famous story of 
Grace Darling. Mary Hungerford, the 
pretty Poston school teacher, puts out 
in the teeth of a fierce storm on the 
cape, and battles her way in a small 


dory to the wreck of the schooner in 
which her lover had sailed away in a 
moment of anger Manager McCarty 
offers as a prize to the school boy or 
girl who, after witnessing a matinee 
performance of the play, shall write 
the hest essay on the lessons con- 
tained therein, a $1,000 Toppan speed 
launch of the latest pattern. The 
launch is now on exhibition in the 
lobby ef the Boston Theatre. The 


prize will be awarded at the last 
matinee performance of “Cape Cod 
Folks” on Saturday, September 15. 


KEITH'S. 

The week commencing next Monday 
will be “Farewell Week” for ‘the 
Fadettes at Keith’s Theatre, Boston, 
for the present year. Mrs. Nichols’ in- 
comparable organization will, on Sat- 
urday, September 1, complete their 
fifth consecutive summer season as 
the leading feature df America’s most 
famous vaudeville house. The vaude- 
ville section of the bill will include 
Claire Beasy’s troupe of performing 
eats, the best trained band of felines 
yet exhibited. Other features of the 
bill will be the Doherty sisters, two 
clever comediennes; Carson and Wil- 
lard, a pair of amusing German come- 
dians; and the Melnotte-La Nole trio, 
acrobatic humorists. 

POOR PAY. 

“You know I told you a few days 
after he employed me that he said 
he’d raise my wages in a month or 
so.” 

“Yes, and didn’t he?’ 

“No. 1 misunderstood him. He 
meant he'd try and raise my first 
week's wages by that time I 
haven't got a cent yet.’—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


ning Rod Up: 
I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments; ‘no posi- 


tien no pay”; “a square deal” for candidat? and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


VA SCOT! furnishes this country some capital teachers; President Schurman of 
NO Cornel]! is one of them. Butmany Nova Scotia teachers fail tobe placed 
here because of the distance. Twice it has happened to this agency to telegraph engagements 
to teachers in Nova Scotia made without interviews. Some years ago Miss Halloch was thus 
elected a teacher in the Elmira free academy, and on July 23 we telegraphed to Miss MacLeod 
of Parrsville, a graduate, like President Schurman, of Acadia college, that she was elected 

lemy without their T0 tion. This working at long distance isa 

pleasant feature of this agency. Every 


bring her to 


success,” said Principal Norton to us yesterday. We are proud to NEW YORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING | 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 4 CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goyern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 
H O nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +." 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williems Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. -Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. iw 0 
Largest and best agency inthe SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN B.LpG. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


= 
B.S 
year we make engagements for teachers still m Europe, as we have otten illustrated in these B= - 
| columns. There are advantages in a personal interview, but there are advantages too in Bn 
confidence in the manager of an agency ‘“*We shall hold vou for Miss MacLeod’s . 
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Just Published 


PUNCTUATION AND 
THE RECITATION LETTERS 


of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series AND 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in ‘ ‘ Py 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 100 Exercises In Punctuation 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 
The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear | By JAMES F. WILLIS 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 
on 
a The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 


RRA || the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
Just Published | | sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 


CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS | cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 


references to examples of each case. There is an 
WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 1 lance of illustrative sentence lante F 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN BIGH SCHOOLS | abundance of i : ' ive sentences selected mainly 
AND ACADEMIES | from eminent authors, 
The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- practice the principles of punctuation and capital 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School letters, established in the first book. 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. The two books sell as one. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE Paper, i: 33 Price, 30 cents 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Philadelphia 29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


NATURE STUDY MONTHS 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Mr. Boyden’s articles on Nature Study, which have appeared in the columns of this paper 
during the past few years, have attracted attention the country over, and have been univer- 
sally commended. 

At the earnest solicitation of school officers and teachers, these articles have been re- 
written, fully illustrated, and have now been brought out in book form. 

The purpose of this book is to suggest material according to each season, with a progres- 
sive adaptation to the first four grades. 

The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, and the 
children are seeking, in their simple way, to find How Nature Works during the year, fitting 
all its life to the varying conditions. 

The object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children can be 
started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the benefit of teachers. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried with classes of children 
in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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